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An Editerial 


—See page a 


‘hon 
Pitches In 


“You've got to keep going, 

a group of trade unionists said 

- the other day as they turned in 
$100 in answer to our despairing 
pleas for help in saving our 
paper. 

In Minnesota, Clarence Hath- 
away, a former editor of the 
D.W., besides making his own 
$10 contribution, has addressed 
a letter to every reader and 
supporter in the area asking 
them te pitch in to keep our 
paper. The letter, circulated by 
the local Freedom of the Press 
Committee, says in part: 

“Though the Worker through 
the years has always been the 
clear and fearless voice of work- 
ers and farmers, the Negro peo- 
ple, and all folks striving for 
peace, freedom and democracy, 
there never was a time when 
our paper was more needed 
than today. The decision of its 
editors to open its pages for a 
full and free discussion of past 
mistakes and shortcomings, here 
and abroad, and of new ap- 
‘proaches to our common prob- 
lems, makes it a still more pow- 
ertul voice urging .a_ broader 
unity of all left and progressive 


forces. 
“Its power for constructive 


work in all fields has been 
greatly enhanced.” 

Others, too, have made their 
contributions, along with fine 
notes of appreciation. 

But there are still nearly $15,- 
000 to go to complete the fund 
appeal of $100,000. And we 
need the money desperately to 
continue publishing. 

We ask that every reader 
come to our rescue with a $10 
contribution NOW, and we ask 
‘that you reach every other sup- 
porter of the paper you know, 
and get a similar contribution 
from her or him. 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press. Send either to the Com- 
mittee at 575 Sixth Ave., or to 
Daily Worker at 35 E. 12 

, New | York City 3, N.Y. 


_ CONVENTION HALL, CHICAGO, Aug. 16.—Long before the balotin began, it was a 
cinch that Adlai Stevenson would again be the standard bearer of the Democratic Party and his nom- 
ination on the first ballot was assured. Averell Harriman and his most - publicized backer, Harry Tru- 


CHICAGO, Aug. 16. — Lal 
leaders here have been talkingsto 
Adlai Stevenson on the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. 

Estes Kefauver’s candidacy got 
a boost when Al Hayes, president 
of the AFL Machinists came out 
for him. Hayes wired Stevenson, 
“It is my considered judgement 
that the popular choice of the 
American people is Stevenson for 
President and Kefauver for Vice 
President.” 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CHICAGO, Aug. 16. 


quarters, a United Auto Workers, 
leader who wished to remain “off! 


the record” said it was a g 
fight, they didnt win all they 
wanted but a pattern of struggle 
was set that would continue! 
through the election. 

The Negro delegates, also off. 
the record, said the plank was 
weak, it would be used by the Re- 
publicans to beat the Democrats, 
and in Michigan it would -hurt the: 
Democrats. : 


Pat Greathouse, UAW 


vice-. 


president, member of the Illinois. 


delegation, said: “There is no doubt, 
in my mind that the position taken’ 
will have an effect on the elections. | 
We had a real opportunity to pre- 
sent a strong position on the issue 
and we failed. to do it. We showed. 
our opposition to the majority re-| 
port and expected support and we | 
didn’t get: it.” 

“{ think the vote was fair, and al- 
though we lost we will support the’ 


complete platform and 1 do every- — 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 


_ This reporter journeyed Tuesday 

night into the territory of the 
Sportsmen and Enchanters, two 
teen-age gangs on the lower East 
Side who were parties to a truce 
agreement with the Dragons, a 
rival gang occupyig the adjoining 
area. 

The Sportsmen and Enchanters, 
- predominantly composed of Ne- 
groes, come from an area. lar ~. 
restricted to the multi-racial 
Wald city housing project, beamed 
by the Won River. Drive and Ave. 
D, extending from 12th St. past 
Ist St. 

After walking past adults and 
small children filling the benches 
bordering -the. three-lined, quiet- 
looking project, I stopped. before 
a quartet of Negro teen-agers on 
Ave. D and 3rd St., leaning against 
@ car parked at the: curb and 
asked: : | 


7 


appeared about a8 


“Where. can I find one of the 


kids in the Enchaners or Sportsmen. 


Club?” 

“What are you, a social worker,” 
one finally replied after a hesitant 
silence. 

“Naw, he's a reporter,” a slender, 
mature looking youth offered after 


close scrutiny. 
r?” he asked. 


“What pa 

“The Daily Worker,” I answered 
showing hi ma copy. 

". thought you guys had. stepped 


publishing,” he replied, turning to 


inform companions that “they are 


the only. ones to owe the govern- 
ment more mone than Joe Louis.” 
“Not quite,” I au , and add- 
ed facetiously, “Joe's still unfortu- 
nate enough | to be in worse shape: 
than we are. 
Still wary, all four, two of whom 
sli Foe pes above 
average gang a said none 
were eonipasienl ie and recom- 


is also reported favoring Kefauver. 


Labor Chiefs Urge Estes for Veep 


being acceptable candidates. 
I subscribe to Stevenson and Ke- 
fauver as being the strongest.” 

Gov. George Leader of Penn- 
sylvania, close to the labor, Negro, | 
liberal bloc here, - said: 

“Kefauver is the front runner, 
for vice-president.” 

The Michigan delegation, which 
has as delegates with 44 votes, is 
pro-Kefauver. 


UAW president Walter Reuther 


Reuther. headed a committee to 
meet Stevenson that told him they 
had “five names to suggest—Ke- 
fauver, Humphrey, Kennedy, May- 
or Robert Wagner and Gov. Cle- 
ment. 

Said David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union: 


| gations, despite the declaration of 


George Harrison, 
Clerks, is backing Clement. 


“I subscribe to Kefauver, Hum- 
‘phrey, Kennedy and Wagner as 


Civil Rights Fight Seen Spur 
To Labor-Negro-Liberal Unity 


—While the battle for a stronger civil rights plank in the Demo- 
cratic Party 1956 election platform was lost at the convention, the coalition of labor, 
Negro and liberal forces was advanced and solidified as a result. At the Michigan head- | 


thing we can to win the election. 
‘We did everything we could but ] 
guess we just couldn’t convince 
them.” 

The majority report was backed 
‘in the main by the Southern dele- 


Georgia and “others that they op- 
nee even the majority 

This was part of a prearranged | 
agreement between Southern and. 
Northern Democratic Party lead- 
ers. This agreement came about 


(Continued on Page 2) 


— ne 


POINT of ORDER! 


CONVENTION THOUGHTS 
By ALAN MAX 
While the Demo leaders were weighing a candidate for vice- 
president, Tom Dewey was plumping for Nixon. Said Dewey: “He. 
has grown more than anyone else." Grown more obnovious? 


Asked if he was a candidate for Senator, Dewey said: “I 
can't. think of any circumstances that would lead me into public 
office.” It is easy to think of some circumstances that led him out. ’ 

* * * ) 
Watching Sam Rayburn swing the gavel reminded us that a 
Democratic convention is not always a democratic convention. 

ao 

Welcome home to stay, Averell. New ‘York's: ‘gain is the na- 
tion’ $ gain. | 


But 


‘nouncement for Stevenson, 


| 


man, were loath to admit defeat, 
but Tammany leader Carmen De- 
Sapio, Harriman’s manager, told 
newsmen, “I know when I'm 
licked.” | 

’ Throughout today, following the 
major breakthrough led yesterday 
by the Michigan .delegation’s an- 
state 
'delegations fell in line. In mid- 


| ae 


report, | 


j}morning had given 


Railway 3 


STEVENSON 


afternoon, when Sen. John F, 
Kennedy (D-Mass) placed Adlai’s 
name in nomination, Adlai had 
738'2 - ballots, 52 more than the 
necessary 686%. 

Stevenson appeared at ease and 
confident. It was reported he had 
begun polishing the draft. of his 


‘acceptance speech which he was 


expected to deliver late tonight or 
early tomorrow morning. ~ 


He issued a statement saying he 
would have preferred that the civil 
tights plank adovted -early this 
“specific en- 
dorsement” to the Supreme Court's 
school “integration ruling. But he 
said that the plank as it stands pro- 
vides a “firm basis for moving 
ahead toward constructive solution 
of this critical problem. 

“Because the Democratic Party,” 
_ (Continued on Page 7) 


nD 


mended that I contact Father 
Myers, one of the community lead- 
ers who had sponsored the truce 
meeting between: the antagonistic 


project area?” 
“What © facilities? 


There arent 


gangs. When informed that I had 
covered the truce conference and 
had talked to Father Myers, one 
_of the younger teen-agers, disclosed 
he had attended the parley “just to 
look in.” 

FAIREST ACCOUNT 

They then read the account of 
the conference in the Daily, pass- 
ing it around as the other teen- 
agers entered the circle. 

“Well, it’s fairer than any of the 
other papers, the slender, mature- 
looking youth asserted. 

“What do you guys do?” I asked. 

“You see what we're doing now,” 
a stocky youth replied with a 
sweeping gesture down the street 
at teenagers idling. 

“There's nothing to do, be raph! bs 


nowhere: to go,” he added, | 


there were community centers on 


any.” 

The thin, mature- looking dioesk 
who throughout the cotiversation 
displayed a wide knowledge and 
interest in numerous topics, said 


Grand St. and one further West- 
ward on 10th St. 3 


“But suppose we don’t want to 
go all the way over there?” he ask- 
ed, “There’s nothing around here 
for kids over 16, so we stand on 
the blocks. That’s why some get-in 
trouble.” 


“Look,” he’ shifted for empha- 
sizes, pointing toward a red-brick 
building within the project. “When 


school was open, they had-after 
school activities. Not one kid got) 


any kind of trouble then.” 
“the! 


er school was” over,” 


ATalk With the Teeners on Ave. Dand 3d St. 


“What about facilities in the 


stocky interrupted,” nothing. Just 
when we needed it most—nothing.” 

“What we need is a community 
‘center right here in the neighbor- 
hood,” a youngster participants 

added emphatically. “Then there 
wouldn’t be any trouble.” 

“But get this straight,” the 
knowledgable one interjected. “A 
lot .of newspapers make it look like 
the kids are saying that if they don’t 
get the center they're going to start 
‘bop ing (fighting). What -do they 
thi Z the kids are? Stupid?. Sure we 
want a community center. We 
one, but no one is dumb enough 
to believe that bopping each other 
is going to get it. Thats not the - 
reason for the fighting anyway.” 


“Why do kids start gangs?” I 


asked. 
A younger, crisp white-shirted 


‘entrant answer 
| “Look, Look, a. bunch of guys start 
‘(Continued on Page: 7) M 
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Dulles in 


Mid-East General Strike Hits Parley 


CAIRO, Egypt, Aug .16.—Arab workers brought the 


LONDON, Aug. 16.—The U.S. State Department today: 
Middle East to a standstill today in a vast protest strike 


[ 


proposed a four-point plan for internationalization of the 
Suez Canal. The plan, said to represent the “coordinated 


views’ of the U. S., Britain and . 
France, was presented by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles before 
the 22-nation Suez Conference. 

The four points were: 

1. The Canal should be operated 
in accordance with the 1888 Con- 
stantinople convention under an 
international board to be establish- 
ed by treaty and associated with 
the United Nations. Egypt would 
_ be represented on the board, but 
there would be no dominating by 
any power or group of powers and 
nO Prejudice to any power. 

2. Egypt's right to a fair return 
would be recognized. 

3. There would be fair compen- 
sation to the canal’s former stock- 
holders. 

4. Any differences would be 
submitted to an arbitration com- 
mission. 

HEAR EDEN, SHEPILOV 

Speeches by British Prime Minis- 
ster Anthony Eden and coon 
ekacled Deller action Dmitri Shepilov 


The delegates unanimously elect- 
ed_ British Foreign Secretary | 
Selwyn Lloyd as permanent chair- 
man. 

Shepilov, in a half-hour leech 
said that in Egypt’s absence he did 
not see how any solution could: 


be adopted. 


“Nevertheless, we have no in-| 


tention of hampering the confer-| 
ence, he added. 
Sweden and Portugal, following 
Dulles’ speech, at once announ 
— rt for the Dulles plan. 
wedi Foreign. Minister Osten 

Ulan said it would be uceful to 
submit the plan to the UN and to. 


link it with that body. Portugal's 


Paulo Da Cunha hailed the pl 
as “statesmanlike.”. 

Italian Foreign Minister Gaetano, 
reserved comment but said he) 
hoped that “reasonable proposals’ 
acceptable to all’ would emerge 
from the conference. 

Indonesian Foreign Minister Rus- 
lan Abdulgani said that Egypt had| 
the right to nationalize the canal. 
He suggested that if doubts were| 
felt about Egypt’s guarantees on 
freedom of navigation, other 


an 


RRR 


and other Arab countries, 

ers halted work at midnight. 

| hx ts takin ok ae haa atone 

—the instant the Lonlon conference 

started—even essential work halted 
for five minutes. 


In Cairo, Damascus, 
and dozens of other cities, a 
lic transport ground to a halt at 
that moment. Syria _ proclaimed 
the moment “the funeral of free- 
dom.” 


In Tunisia, a general strike was 
reported 100 percent effective. 
Nearby Morocco broadcast radio 
messages saying, “Egypt is right.” 

The Iraq Petroleum Co. an- 
nounced that the pumping of oil 
through its main pipelines to the 
Mediterranean coast was stopped 
at the “K-3” station, 40 miles from 
the Syrian border. The oil was 
being shunted into storage“tanks, 
and it was not known when pump- 


yo omeed | 


| 


| ADVICE TO LOVELORN COLUMNIST 
ADVISES CLIENTS: JOIN A UNION 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 ( 
fered daily in the Washington 
Haworth, took on a new twist 


wrote her asking how tc deal with a boss who refuses wage in- 
they wrote because age prevents 


ereases. They feel “trapped,” 
them from seeking other jobs. 


Mrs. Haworth’s reply, syndicated with the workers’ 
| throughout the ccuntry, told them to join a union and * ‘get the 
help of umon backing” in dealing with the boss. She added, 
't denv you the right to unionize.” 


being. whitc-collar workers doesn 


FP).—Advice to the. lovelorn, of- 
Post and other papers by Mary 
when three white-collar workers 


against the London-Suez aiden In Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 


ing would be resumed across Syria 
and Lebanon to the tanker docks. 

But in the Suez Canal traffic 
continued unhindered. Nineteen 


NICOSIA, Cyprus, Aug. 16.— 
The greek cypriot underground 
EOKA F called today for a military 
truce with Briain in strife-torn 
Cyprus. 

Leaflets distributed in the streets 
here said EOKA had asked for a 
ceasefire to test the British Gov- 
ernment’s good faith in its declara- 


ships steamed north from Suez and/ tion. 


nine headed south from Port Said 
in the regular da t convoys. 


- The leaflets said if the truce call 
“operations will be re- 


Seven of the northbound ships's 
were British. 


a a hercer and more inten- 


sive scale.’ ’ 


—— ~—) 


Hennacy Concludes 
11-Day Anti-War Fast 


Ammon Hennacy yesterday ended his 11-day fast and 


demonstration against nuclea 
since the Hiroshima bombing, 


it as uneventful. 
Each year since 1949 Hennacy!| 


has picketed, and since 1950 he’ 


has picketed and fasted, wherever 
he was working, most often in Ari- 
zona. 


tr bombs, one for each year 
of Aug. 6, 1945, and described - 


| of them didn’t picket “the Rus- 
sians,’ and one the U. S. Custom 
House then. 

Steed replied, “We're trying to 
reach the man on the street, and we 


“This is the only time something 
didn’t happen—that a crowd didn't 
form to mob me, or I didn’t get ar- 


letter 


‘your 


“i Rights Reaction 


(Continued from Page 1) 
‘when the Southern Democrats 
made an appeal for unity and a 
“reasonable” approach. 


This called for language that 
could be interpreted, as stated edi- 
torially by the Chicago Daily News 


| 
| 


today, as permitted each region to: 


View the civil rights plank as it 

saw fit. 

| The weak compromise civil 

Tights plank resulted frem the con- 
viction of the dominant leaders of 


" the Democratic Party that “unity” | 


rested, one or both,” he said cheer- | 
fully. 


At 3 p.m., surrounded by Doro- 


ciates of the Catholic Worker, who: 
gave away their paper Hennacy 


ducted mass lobbying and contact- 
ed all delegations.” 

Labor here, with 200 delegates, 
played a key role. An emergency 
‘last-minute caucus was held with 
400 delegates and alternates to plan 
the floor fight under the leadership 
of UAW president Walter Reuther, 
James Carey, Joseph Beirne, David 
Dubinsky and others along with 
=: Megas, NAACP, and Joseph 
Rau 


Governors Williams of Michi- 
gan, Leader of Pennsylvania and. 
‘Freeman of Minnesota; and Mayor, 
an of New York, Mayor Dil- 
| worth of Ph 


Richards, candidate for U. S. Sen- | 
ate in California, Sen. Lehman and ' 


ers might be prepared to confiens| with the South was the pre-condi- | others participated. 


assurances. 
One hour and seven minutes 
after the session opened, French’. 
Foreign Minister Chris tian Pineau’ 


proposed adjournment. 


Lloyd closed the first day’s meet- 


ing, saying: 

“We can sit around and look a 
one another, but in lieu of that I’ 
propose that we adjourn.” 


Hsrael Reperts 
Arab Ganiire 
Kilis Bus Rider 


TEL AVIV, Israel, Aug. 16. — 
Arab gunfire killed one civilian and. 
critically injured three others 


tion for winning. 


This was in contrast to the fight- | 


ing aggressive campaign of the Ja- 
‘bor, Negro and liberal coalition 
‘which united at o~ convention on | 
‘a principled am. That pro- 
| eae as oe Sy isceies bin thes 
Supreme Court ision and back 
it, plus the inclusion of proposals 
for Federal FEPC and other civil 
rights legislation. 

Outstanding in welding a peo-' 


'ple'’s opposition to the steamroller 


of the Southern Democrats working ' 
with the big party bosses of the 
North was the leadership. canfer- 
-eace on civil rights whose members 
testified before the platform com- 
mittee. They had five witnesses ad- 


aboard a bus in the southern Negev' 
= today, an Israeli spokesman 


dress the committee; organized a 
caucus before the convention open 


It was the work of the leader-' 


‘nority repori and the floor fight 
| possible. 


Slow minee: Noted 
In Nation's Polie 
Paratytie Cases 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—The 
Public Health Service today re- 
| ported the first break in the rela- 
‘tively high paralytic polio rate 
which has characterized the 1956 
season. 

Last week, the nation reported 
| 360 new paralytic cases compa 
‘with 604 in the comparable week 


) 


with: 


-!now is 2,997, compared 


ship conference that made the mi-_ 


of 1955. And the total for 1936: 


held his last vigil for the period 
in front of the U. S. Customs House. 
‘He ended his “protest and atone- 
ment” 
juice. 


Shortly thereafter they drove 
him back to the paper, also a house 
of hospitality Ce 
hungry, in good times and bad, at 
223 Chrystie St. 


Weighing, he found he had gain- | 


ed a pound since the previous | 
night, a matter of considerable 
| pride to the now 130- 


weighed 149% po s before the 
llth Hiroshima poner aa 


In the 11-day period, Hennacy 


ia, Richard spent eight days announcing on 


his picket sign his refusal to pay, 


‘income taxes “for war and bombs.” 
| Rain prevented his picketing the 
first day, and on Saturday and Sun- 
day the Custom House was closed. 
Hennacy’s la:t day of picketing | 
was marked by heekling, during. 
which a crowd of a dozen or so 
formed about him, but there was. 
no incident. 


A young man demanded to know 


embassy, they've got the bomb, 
too.~ 
“We started. it,” 
“Besides, 
me to pay taxes for their bombs, 
it’s ours I'm asked to pay taxes for.” 
As more men began gathering 


said Hennacy. 


around, the younger man raised his| of 
red | voice, and indicating 23-year-old 
Robert editor | mass bomb drill in 1955, and Stan- 


Steed, an associate 
of the Catholic Worker with Hen- 
nacy, who has picketed with him’ 


ing | there,” 


thy Day, editor, and other asso-| do, if he believed in 


by having a sip of tomato | 


homeless and/ 


under, who} 


why “you don’t picket the Russian | 45 | 


| 


the Russians don't ask/ oe, 


wouldn't reach any but officials 
adding they had picketed 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and blamed East and West for 
bombs, 


At one point his heckler de- 
imanded to know what he would 
“turning the 
other cheek,” “if I attacked you 
now?” The 63-year-old radical 
grinned, showing his two remain- 
ing teeth, and said easily hed 
had lots of people threaten him. 


“{ know, and you've been in 
jail lots of times,” the voung man 
said, turning on his heel. 

“Yes, and. if I'm not in jail TM 
see you next vezr, smiled Hen- 
nacy, and went on his way, only 
momentarily leaning his head 
against the picket be “ee — 
ers slightly stoo and his n 
jae Sah aaa muscled from 
years of “stoop labor” in lettuce 
fields and various other kinds of 
farm labor in the Southwest, vis- 
‘ible in his short: sleeved shirt. 


Earlier Hennacy had gone to 
‘the park across the street for a 
‘drink of water from the feuntain, 
he When young Sneed, carrving his 
| pickets sign, was approached by 
|“about 15 or more young men 
who sort of marched up im for- 
mation,” Sneed said. Thev tore up 
'a copy of the Catholic Worker o 
‘handed them, made derogate 
;marks, and, he said, “clai 
wens insulting the church.” 


Hennacy, who returned just as 
were ae wa oe 
hw Ae remarks, dchesteed ’ the 
as “a bunch of Sr -sur erlle 
away the Catholic Work- 
ee line of march yesterday 
were Miss Ann Marie Stokes, who 
has been on hand daily during 
Hennacy’s vigil; Mary Roberts, one 
the pacifists who was arrested 
in the demonstration against the 


ley Borowski, arrested last year 
and this in anti-Civilian Defense 


‘ed of hundreds of delegates, con- 8,649 for the same period last year. every day but one, asked why one’ demonstration. 


Airforce Won tHelp Her Visit GI Son Jailed in Britain 


By ABNER BERRY 
A Negro mother has been de- 
nied transportation to England by/° 
the U. S. Air Force to visit her 
son awaiting a new trial, after, 
having a death sentence set aside 
— 


in a murdeér case. 

Miss Madelaine De Fino, ofjian 
Brooklyn, oo x! for Airman 2nd 
Class James C. Jordan, told the: 
Daily Worker yesterday that all 
appeals to the Pentagon for trans- 
portation for Mrs. Callie Mae Jor- 
dan to visit her: son had been 
turned down. According to Miss 
DeFino, officers at the Pentagon: 
were more interested in no offend- 


ine 


“our allies” than in 
a im ear defense of the epg 
Newark, N. J., soldier. 


Young Jordan was convicted and 
sentenced to death last July 23 in 
an English court in the death of 
Walter Beaumont, an English civil- 

Jordan’s 
paid more than $8,000 by the Air 
Force, according to Miss DeFino, 
but refused to appeal the convic- 


thatthe a 


of 


alleged murder victim died 


pneumonia. 
Jordan, along with three other} 
soldiers, was arrested following a 


| 


ish lawyers were! 


when it was learned! in 


giformation reaching bine: Jordan 
was attacked by Beaumont, who 
objected to the soldier's conversa- 
tion with an English girl. 

The surprise blo wresulted in a 
melee in which Beaumont was 
stabbed. Ten days later Beaumont 
died, and a murder charge was 


brought against the four soldiers. 
However, information was volun- 
teered a doctor in the hospital 
which Beaumont died to the 
effect that the cause of Beau- 
mont’s death was pneumonia and 
dysentery induced by nt dos- 


known by the attommeys for Jordan} 
two days after his conviction but | 


was not used as the basis for ap- 


right now to see his mother.” 
Jordan, who was granted a new 
trial on the basis of trans-Atlantic 
correspondence between Miss De-— 
Fino and English lawyers and of- 


. | ficials, had been scheduled to hang 


age of terramycin. informa- 


fight in a tavern, According to in-| 


tion, Miss DeFino pwn was! j 


> ithe 


on Aug. 9. , 

| “Miss DeFino said she and Mrs. 
Jordan have been working inces- 
|Santly to clear Jordan, who claims 
he did not stab Beaumont. Mrs. 
Jordan cannot afford on her own 
to go to England, and she and 


irjMiss DeFino are seeking the aid 


of groups they can interest in 
of the young soldier. 
Miss DeFino can be reached at 


1315 101 St. Brooklyn 9, N. Y. - 


w Advances in De 


Glen Tayler 
Has Narrow 
| Lead 


BOISE, Idaho, Aug. 16.—For- 

_ U..S. Senator Clen Taylor was 
i 

in a virtual tie with a primary op- 

ponent for the Democratic nom- 

ination for his old seat today, some 

36 hours after the polls closed 

in Tuesday's balloting. 

Taylor was 36 votes ahead of 
his t rival, Frank Church, a 
lawyer of this town. Of the state's 
893 incts, nine had not 
been from them, all of them 
very small and isolated. 

] “i oor Told ae 
enges, up 
final verdict for seevral 

Incumbent Republican Senator 
Herman Welker, an- arch-reaction- 
ary, won the GOP nomination for 
reelection. | 

Ex-Sen. Taylor was vice-presi- 
dential candidate of the Progres- 
sive Party in 1948. 


14 Whe Signed 


Civil Rights 
Minerity Repert 


CONVENTION HALL, Chi- 
cago, Aug. 15.—Fourteen members 
of the Democratic platform com- 
mittee signed the minority report 
on Civil Rights tonight. are: 

Rev. Charles Diggs, Jr., Mich- 
igan; Mrs. Mildred M. Jeffrey, De- 
troit; E. Robert Short, Minneap- 
olis; Richard S. McKnight, South 
Wayne, Wis.; Belford V. Lawson, 
ee Washington, D. C.; M15. Eliza- 

h Snyder, Monte Bello, Calif.; 
Ethel McCurray, Stevens Point, 
Wis.; Ralph Watkins, Buckeye, 

Ariz.; Arthur S. Thompson, How- 
ard, S. D.; Mrs. Dolores Gorman, 
Worthing, S.D.; Mrs. Rosamond 
O’Brien, Park River, N. D.; Mrs. 
Thorn Lord, Princeton, N. J.; Mary 
Louise Nice, New York and Mrs. 
Sadie R. Wright, Miami, Ariz. 


l4 in Argentina 
Cc with Plot 


BUENOS AIFRES, Aug. 16. — 
Gen. Juan J. Uranga, a leading 
— of the late ex-President 
Eduardo Lonardi, was arrested 
last night with three Army officers 
and 10 civilians on charges of com- 
plicity in a “Nazi-style plot.” 


Truck in Israel 
Hiits Mine 


TEL AVIV, Israel, Aug. 16.—A 
truck hit a mine on the outskirts 
of Ede Boker settlement last pight, 
seriously wounding one Israeli 
civilian and causing mimor injuries, 
to several other persons, it was 
reported today. 


Sweep Weep 
CHICAGO, Aug. 16.—A general 
increase in the price of brooms was 
predicted today on the heels of a 
overnment report that the 1956 
room corn crop weuld be the 
smailest on record. 


| 


yet|the impress of demands made by 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

CHICAGO, Aug. 16.—Labor’s in- 
fluence is well evident in many 
planks of the platform adopted by 
the Democratic Party convention. 
‘In addition to the plank headed 
“The Magna Charta of Labor,” 
which calls for Taft-Hartley io 
the planks on human welfare 


AFL-CIO president George Meany 
and by Walter Reuther, James 
Carey and others. 

These cover social security, un- 
employment insurance, wages, pub- 
lic assistance, aid to senior citizens, 
health and medical care, housing, 
education, vocational education and 
child welfare. 

On social security, the plank calls 
for increasing benefits, raising the 
wage base upon which benefits 
depend, and increasing benefits for 
each year of covered employment. 

Broader coverage and increased 
payments are urged for the unem- 
ployed,-as well as greater govern- 
ment assistance to the blind and 
to dependent children. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH: Aid 
to hospital construction and Fed- 


LABOR’S INFLUENCE FELT 
IN MANY WELFARE PLANKS 


‘especially in rural areas. 


HOUSING: Increased federal 
share in the cost of building homes. 
EDUCATION: “Every American 
child, irrespective of race or na- 
tional origin, economic status of 
place of residence, has full rights 


under the law and the constitution | 


without discrimination to every 
educational opportunity to develop 
his potentialities.” 

Also, increased support of voca- 
tional training for youth and adults, 
better educational, health and wel- 
fare opportunities for children of 
migratory ‘workers, assistance to 
programs for training teachers of 
mentally retarded children. 

CHILD WELFARE: Expanded 
grants to states, support of ade- 
quate child care centers. 

FARMERS: Support to con- 
itinued improvements in the soil 
bank program, protect and preserve 
family size farm, aid young farm- 
ers with credit and price support 
programs, technical aid, enlarged 
soil conservation allowances. 

Restore supports on basic com-: 
modities at 90 per cent of parity 
and work to regain the full 100 


eral aid to public health services, 


per cent.of parity. 


A St. Louis Union Helps 


Fight Juvenile Delinquency 


ST. LOUIS,. Aug. 16. (FP).—In 
the tradition of a labor movement 
that has given us free public’ 
schools, a local trade union re- 
cently gave an example of pro- 
viding leadership to an entire city 
when one of its representatives ap- 
peared before a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Testifying on behalf of the 
10,000-member Warehouse & Dis- 
tribution Workers’ Local 688, Sid- 
ney Zagri, the union's community 
relations director, told the commit- 
tee that his union had put into 
operation a cOmmunity action pro- 
gram against juvenile delinquency 
long before the local press had 
discovered its so-called “wave” of 
juvenile crime. 

Showing up the bankruptcy of 
the city’s “get-tough” policy, the 
union’s leader reminded the Senate 
committee headed by U. S. Sena- 
tor Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D- 
Mo), that city authorities had fail- 
ed to establish a full recreation 


lure to maintain an adequate 
parks and playgrounds program, 
St. Louis onal among the lowest 
in the country. It further 


| program under city auspices. In its’ 


fire in the community. They call) 


for a death sentence or some other 
form of extreme pubishment. This 
approach is socially irresponsible. 
. . . It shifts the responsibility to 
the individual when actually it is a 
social responsibility.” 

Interviewed after the hearing, 
Zagri told of his union’s four-poimt 
program that had been proposed 
for citywide adoption. Included 
were: (1) a request that city schools 
be kept open the year-round for: 
recreational purposes; (2) the es- 
tablishment of vocational guidance 
centers in the citys labor move- 
ment where youth could be taught 
a craft by trade unionists in their 
spare time; (3) the establishment of 
treatment centers with qualified 
specialists in addition to a full-time 
juvenile court judge; (4) the set- 
ting up of community youth cen- 
ters where juvenile crime is the 
highest. 

The union has been conducting 
its own program for five years un- 
der the guidance of its Community 
Action Department. 


The department has opened 


“Teen-town,” a recreational center, 


failed, Zagyi asserted, to maintain 
child guidance centers, as well as 
the maintenance of an adequate 


— 1 a 
he current “get-tough” policy 
of the local press and some public 


officials, the union charged, had “in 


recent weeks sounded a four-alarm 


AFL-CIO SUBMITS PROGRAM 
TO GOP PLANK DRAFTERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug, 16. — 
The AFL-CIO was sub- 
mitted today to ~ Republican 
subcommittee, which is drawing up 
the party's 1956 election platform. 

William Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 
rise? 3 grec gave the GOP 

same 50-page document 
which was presented to the Dem- 
- ocratie platform committee last 
week by George Meany. 

Sen. Irving Ives (R-NY) noted 
that while Democratic plat- 
form in Chicago favored 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 
there was nothing in the AFL-CIO 
program or in Schnitzler's oral 
statement to endorse such a pro- 


tions,” Schnitzler replied. “We 
hope you'll do the same.” 

The AFL-CIO program says that 
the Taft-Hartley Law should be 
“completely overhauled,” and em- 
phasizes labor's demand for the re- 
‘peal of section 14-B, which allows 
state isiatures to enact the so- 
called “right-to-work” laws. 

The Democratic platform 
charges the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with failure to keep its 


1952 promise to eliminate some of 
Tagt Tertley. It pledges ropes 

agt-' ges of 
the law promised that “a new 
legislative approach” will be adopt- 


on the principles of t ) 


anti-labor features of 


and holds Saturday night dances 
for teen-agers. Rank and file union 
members take charge. The union 
also holds community meetings on 
the problems of youth. At one 
meeting held in a federal housing 
project area where 27,000 people 
fare concentrated, it was found 
there were no gyms or auditoriums. 

The union's community action 
department is based on the idea 
of extending the shop steward sys- 
tem into a trade unionist’s own 
neighborhood. Operating on a 
ward level, each “community stew- 
ard” represents 15 members of the 
union in his neighborhood. The 
‘community stewards in each ward 
or township elect a ward chairman 
who is the immediate link to the 
union's community action group. 
When sufficient community griev- 
ances have been received concern- 
ing juvenile deliqunecy or other 
‘problems, a meeting is arranged 
with the alderman of that area. If 
ino action is taken, the Community 
Action Department arranges a 


“Well, they (the Democrats) are 
recommenda-' 


improving on our 


‘Wagner Labor Act and the Norris- 
‘LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law. 


‘partments or agencies. 


meeting with the heads of city de- 


mocratic P 


moe 


Werker, New Y. 
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‘By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO, Aug. 16.—Even though it voiced many de- 
mands popular across America today, the Democratic plat- 
form adopted Wednesday night is not likely to be a great 
source of party strength in the com- 
ing campaign. That was the con- 
clusion of here who saw 
in the lengthy 11-plank document 
(A) some new advances is policy, 
(B) a large bulk of party doctrine 


forces here revealed differing views 

|On international affairs, they were 

solidly united on what Reuther 
ca “the guts of the platform,” 
he civil rights issue. 

carried forward from ihe past, (C) 


The Leadership Conference, 
on ‘landetuity civil this plank, | Combining the strengthen of 50 
even weaker in some respects than 


organizations, played a most im- 
the past. 


fete role a in the civil rights 
struggle, testifying strongly in the 
Foe at 4 Eo ane tateee  ce platform hearings, holding several 
oe struggle on the civil rights 
pl 
com 


| | 


—- rallies. of the Yio 
rights forces, preparing and car- 
took place here a that a|iying out the prota which hit: 
a hee ing “9 f ee atl the floor of the convention and 
iple and saitivaalastic eidioses eh ahaa, oe 7 . ° : 
whl . who 
a of pomgeree eye, the | heard amd watched the convention 
civil rights has assum rst rate | proceedings. 
importance. = =— The civil rights issue dominated 
Some economic items in the plat-|the convention and became the 
form, which will be widely slogan- clearest expression of the inner- 
ized in the coming campaign, will part struggle as between the Dix- 
typify to the voters the more iecrat minority and the great pro- 
liberal and forward-looking stand civil rights masses who form the 
. gener sep Da con- | bulwark of the party’s voter sup- 
. . | port. 
nea sr ap pate, However, the issue could not be 
for fa nig sn aoa f x dasaiial ‘brought to the convention floor 


tax exemption to at least $800; a 


} 


‘in its clearest form due to the 


$1.25 an hour minimum wage law oe of the ne 
, ) -|“moderate” compromise group an 
forign policy plank ‘came ot aylthe gamtrol which both they and 


mE A nag Rese } ‘the Dixiecrats,evercised. 
SEE See | lle one Ge ae eee 
ities and a number of 


which contain the germs of world ——— (A) peat i 
distrust, conflict and even war. fically call for the carrying out of 
* the Supreme Court decisions on 
THE PLANK put the party on} desegregation of schools; (B) its 
record for “world peace as primary}lack of concrete support for the 
objective of human society.” It civil rights legislation which has 
lashed Eisenhower for failure to been brought into the Congress so 
“seek peace with determination,”| many times in the past. The 1952 
for an inconsistent disarmament) plank did include the later provi- 
policy, for his day-to-day handling sion. 
of international affairs which has, 4, it stands, the civil rights plank 
“unnecassarily and dangerously, " 


. ‘contains many generalities which 
subjected the American people to can be interpreted in many ways. 
the risk of atomic world war. | 


«_¢| lhe struggle here added to it at 
f Beso en eee ss nt least a general referencge to the 
reappraisal of the American for-| Supreme Court ruling,‘ forced a 
Pgh settlement in| recognition in the general welfare 
me Mi oe Fat. b — fal section on the right of every Amer- 
< ¥y peacetu! ican child to an education without 

Aine mme tine, the pif ecm” and inched” 
bristied _ eye ait ‘ing Congressional procedures so 
ee eee be ;. \that “majority rule prevails and 
ot te F ar Sa “_ the) sacisions can be made after reason- 


new possibilities and trends to- okie didn ean ra 
: eba out being blocked 
ward world peace following Gen by « minority ie ether Meme” 


The plank went farther than The plank was far from what was 
previous declarations in op- needed to draw the enthusiastic 


posing ission of China to the support of the electorate. 
United Nations. Much of the plank} ONE GREAT GAP ia the Dem- 
called for U.S. “ through| ocratic platform is the issue of 
strength,” aid to dissident forces} civil liberties. The ADA noted that 
in the socialist countries, weapons “this omission is particularly 
ito Israel, support to Chiang Kai-| strange in the case of the Demo- 
shek. cratic Party, many of whose lead- 
In failing to take clear and bold: ers have outstanding records in 
initiative on each issue, the party their field.” 
turned a deaf ear not only to at-| More strange is the failure of 
titudes of millions of Americans|the party to seek to identify itself 


but even to the snpes of some 
important groupings within its own 
ranks aie tans come forward for 
more amicable relations since 
Geneva. 

HOWEVER, some of the posi- 
tive views on the foreign policy 
plank expressed here by the Amer- 
iceans for Democratic Action and. 
AFL-CIO vice president Reuther 
were in part neutralized by some 
of the more war-like views voiced: 
here by AFL-CIO president 
George Meany. 

Groups like the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom and the Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship called on 
'the party to seize the peace initia- 
tive. Their pleas for ing the 
A-bomb were in a para- 
graphy in the platform calling for 
“a com ive survey ra- 
diation hazards from bomb tests 
to determine what additional meas- 
ures are required to protect exist- 
ing and future generations 
these invisible danger.” 

Calls by others for increased 


involvement in the world’s trou- 


from ly the Brannan plan for 


with the mass struggle which has 
set back McCarthyism and with 
the defense of those multitudes of 
Americans who have been vic- 
witch-hunts. 

Like the Dixiecrat minority the 
McCarthyite minority of the Dem- 
ocratic Party was also present at 
this convention. However, the 
party failed to develop here a 
parallel struggle on this issue. 

On the _ —_ and in Ser 
a toward t impoveris 
as 20nd of the U.S. who have 
shown some pro-Democratic tend- 
encies, the platform was also seen 
as very weak. 

While calling for “immediate 
action to endeavor to regain full 
100 percent of parity,” the plank 
does no provide the strong means 
for achieving which 
farmers have advocated. The 
calls for price supports on 
commodities at 90 

. Other aids, Jar- 
ect pay- 


U. S. armaments and dangerous} posi 


small businessmen, the Negro 
ple, for which they have look- 

oy the party since the Roose- 

velt era. : 
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Agrees With 
Changes in D. W. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I’ve taken note of the changes 
in the DW and agree fully with 
the reasons obviously behind the 
changes’ because I would like to 
see the paper become more pop- 
ular with the American people. 

I imagine the paper has suf- 
fered more or less the same iso- 
lation as the C.P. Few people 
outside of Party members con- 
sider it their paper. 

I fee] that the paper, in the 
period up to the C. P. conven- 
tion, can play a real solid role 
in aiding the pre-convention dis- 
cussion. We need more letters to 
the paper, more discussion artic- 
Jes, more factual information 
about the American scene, more 
analysis of current world events. 

There are:two main functions 
which I think the paper can 
serve With its eight precions 
pages: 

1. Attract a wider readership 
to a workingclass paper. 

2. Aid in clarifying the ideas 
of its present readers 

For the next few months I 
favor the second, because I feel 
that the paper is so far from 
meeting the competition of the 
big city newspapers that it be- 
comes a pitiable thing for it to 
try—by filling a whole page with 
general sports news, or a half a 
front page with news of ship 
sinkings and fires. This the com- 
mercial press does 100 times 
more voluminously and adds be- 
sides a page or two of comics, 
many pages of advertizing, shop- 
ping news, cartoons, classified 
ads, etc. | 

I hope that some day large 
numbers of people will look up- 
on our paper as the only one they 
need to satisfy their needs. As 
things stand now, most of them 
read another daily newspaper in 
addition to the DW im order to 
get fuller coverage and the fea- 
tures they want. 


I think that the Daily can ar- — 


rive at this goal more rapidly if 
it first helps (for this relatively 
short period at least to develop 
the base for such an envisioned 
role, through Marxist thinking by 
_ its present readers. 

Enclosed you will find $10 to 
help make the Daily a better 
paper. | 

—BROOKLYN READER. 
[Ed. Note: All other readers 
are invited to give their ideas 
plus $10 for the same purpose. ] 
oO . 


A Worker’s 
Credo 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
This I. believe! 
1. I believe that we are living 
in a class society and that there 


is a class struggle. This struggle - 


will invetably continue until 
classes ‘are abolished by the es- 
tablishment of socialism . and 
ending the dominant control of 
the exploiting class. — 

There are some. Communist 
Party members, | think, who are 


in effect denying this basic fact, . 


just as Earl Browder eventually 
did when he. got so sadly off the 
track and undid much of the 
great good he had earlier done. 

2. I believe that in an indus- 
trial class society the workingclass 
must become the leader of the 
whole people in the struggle 
against monopoly and .the ex- 
ploitation _ and discrimination 
practiced and fomented by the 
profit-makers. _ 

3. I believe that there must 
develop political, as well as 


economic struggle. That to this . 


end a political party of socialism 
is a necessity—a party that is 
capable of acting with sufficient 
- decisiveness, developing as fast 

as possible knowledge and under- 
standing and skill and close con- 
tact with the. workers. and‘ com- 
a i voices paler ening 7 
‘ ution of the Party o 


thing.” 


very . 


SPEAK YO 


amination was exposure of a pro- 


comfortable, since it would be a 
way a evading the savage attack 
of reaction on many of us as 
individuals. But it would be the 
way of death—of betrayal (even 


if unintentional)—betrayal of the - 


interests of labor and_the people. 
It woule be travelling again the 
blind-aliy side-road we were 
hearing into 12 years ago. 

4. I believe that this discus- 
sion is of great value. It is im- 
proving in content and tone. 

I am deeply moved at reading 
the name of James W. Ford at 
the bottom of several brief but 
outstanding discussion letters. I 
remember well the days when 
Ford and Foster led the fight for 
bread and socialism in the stormy 
days of the great depression. 

Yes, I am irideed proud of our 
party—proud of its outstandin 
contribtuion to the struggle 
the people, proud of its many 
heroic members and leaders from 
bottom to top. 

Have there been mistakes? Of 
course, there have! And there 
will be more. “He who never 
made a mistake never made any- 

But let’s keep them as few as 
possible, and as small as pos- 
sible, and as brief as possible. 

We will strengthen our inner 
democracy, and clasp hands with 


all good people who are going 


forward. 

The headquarters of world 
reaction in Wall Street, USA, 
slandering socialism and _ the 
parties of socialism, will not get 
very far very long unless we, 
through ignorance or thoughtless- 

ness, or by arrogance or indol- 
ence—give the enemies of Ameri- 
ca aid and comfart. 
RANK-AND-FILER 


Communists’ 
Contributions 


On Aug. 8, two letters in the 
DW were very critical of critic- 
ism. One maintained that the 
critics do not take into account 
the vast contributions made by 
the Communist Party to the lives 
of the American people in the 
past, and hence tended to spread 
demoralization. The second 
argued that repression, not errors 
of the Communist Party, ex- 
plained the Party's current isola- 
tion. | 

Both letters, in my view, con- 
tained a germ of truth. Yet I 
feel that both were off base. 

To take the first, it is certainly 


_essential to keep in mind that 


the CP has made. enormous con- 
tributions .to the lives of the 
people of. the U. S. But as one 
who was in the middle. of the 


great labor battles of the late 


30s, I have always been trou- 
bled by the fact that many hun- 
dreds of militant, socialist-mind- 
ed workers I knew at the time 
never viewed the: C.P. as their 
organization. A few joined, and 
soon left. Many did not join 
at all. They were friendly, even 
fraternal in their attitude, but it 
was not their organiaztion. 


_ ‘Looking back, I believe a ma- 


jor reason lies precisely in the 


‘almost mystic: attitude toward 


the USSR and toward Marxist- 
Leninist theory. Both were view- 
ed in an absolute sense which 
belies our own scientifié under- 
standing that -everything is in 
motion, constantly - changing. 
This attitude was repugnant and 
foreign to these workers. 
Moreover, we can_ never rest 
on laurels of the past. It cannot 
be doubted that now, today, the 
socialist Left is isolated and as a 
movement largely impotent. 
This, _ certainly, needs to be 
changed, and we need bold, 


. Creative thinking to change it. 


This takes us to the second 
letter. Is our isolation due solely 
to the repressive measures and 


false propaganda of Big Busi- 


ness? Unquestionably, this is no 

small. factor and ignoring it. 

would. be wrong. 
But is it: not a 


found error that we had made 


Stalin's rule? 

Can anyone seriously argue 
that this monumental error, and 
what it revealed regarding our 
attitude toward the USSR, 
not play some part in helping to 
isolate us from the American 
people? Failure to examine this, 
and other wrong thinking and 
practice flowing out of this, 
would condemn us, I'm afraid 
to permanent isolation a 
sterility. 

I think some people have a 
point in expressing fear that the 
discussion, use of its “free- 
wheeling” character, may leave 
the impression that the Com- 
munist Party has no place any 
longer, that the whole concept 
of a strongly-organized working- 
class party, devoted to the im- 
mediate struggles of the U. S. 
workingclass and educating for 
socialism, is wrong. 

This does not seem to me to 
follow from the discussion. I do 
think we might begin to give 
more attention to where we go 


- from here, what can be done to 


overcome weaknesses de- 


the 
scribed, 


In passing, let me note that 


_if the “Speak Your Piece” col- 


umn has been helpful to the 
Communist movement, it has 
also helped DW circulation to 


some degree. Cutomarily there . 


has been a sharp drop. in DW 
circulation during the summer. 
This year, the drop did not take 
place. And so, for the first time 
in many a year it has remained 
this July at about the same level 
as last July, when a summer 
~— did take place. It is still 
pitifully small, and literally thou- 
sands who consider themselves 
readers and followers get. the 
paper only very rarely. Some 
intensive circulation promoting 
by readers would doubtless pro- 


duce results. 
MAX GORDON. 
*. « 


° 
Power for 
The People 
BROOKLYN. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


In Gil Green’s book, “The 
Enemy. Forgotten,” he states: 
“For as strong as is the power. of 
entrenched wealth, stronger is 
the power inherent in the people. 
This greater power? however, has 
not applied in its full 
strength against the main 
enemy. 

Today entrenched wealth is 
working in an area, discussion of 
which has become. widespread: 
dams, use of water power for 
electrification, as in Hell's Can- 
yon, Niagara—to say nothing of 
Aswan. 

Greatest unity, coalition of 
broad forces could be achieved in 
New York State if progressives 
hélped initiate committees and 
action to break the stalemate 
over Niagara. 

Lehman has led the way in his 
fight against Moses, Harriman 
and Alcoa in preventing the giv- 
ing of a contract to Alcoa for 
50 years. He believes the Niagara 
should be harnessed for the sake 


of thé average consumer. Now 


that the Senate passed the bill to 
have the State Power Authority, 
and not five private firms, do the 
work, the bill died in House 
Rules Committee. Moses, (whom 
Lehman forced to ‘change his 
original position) and whose 
views are notalways on the side 
of the people, talks of suing to 
start the work going. Canada has 
already started on her side. 

We used to have Consumer 


interested in consumer problems, 
and the unions did fine job on 
these- questions, to get into ac- 
tion rewarding Niagara—speed in 
building, lower electricity rates 
for gy Pepin - well as 
upstate, for use by plain e 
and not for ENTRENCH) D 
WEALTH. —R. E. 


American 
Traditions _— 

Pietro Nenni, secretary of the 
Socialist Party of: Italy, in his 
comment upon the U. §. State 
Department's version of Krush- 

chev’s secret speech at the 20th 
Congress declared: “Now the 
whole problem of Soviet society 
—the whole problem of the pop- 
ular democracies that have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Soviet 
society—is reduced to the neces- 
sity for internal democratiza- 
tion, for the circulation of ideas, 
in a word for political liberty. . .”/ 

In the U.S.A. among the 
Communists, as well as among 
Marxists -who, being non-Com- 
munist, differentiate. themselves 
as Socialists, and among others 
Who range from non-Marxist 
and anti-Marxist liberals to ul- 
tra-Leftists and anarchists, there 
are many who hold in common 
the belief that American’ “polit- 
ical liberty” is but a hollow dis- 
tortion of genuine democracy 
most aptly termed Bourgeois 
Democracy or, at best, only a 
paper (mythical) People’s De- 
mocracy nullified by Bourgeois 
Democracy. This nullification 
has been achieved, they assert, 
despite traditional re-a tion 
of the principles laid down by 
Jefferson, Teckeaie Lincoln and 
Pe i. Be. 

The identification of American 
people’s democracy with bour- 
geois (capitalist) democracy, 
with capitalism or private prop- 
erty interests, is orie of the most 
distorted interpretations of the 
foundations of American political 
liberty projected in the U.S.A. 
and abroad. Its most destruc- 
tive effect, deepened by the rise 
to dominance of the concept of 
Bourgeois Democracy as the real 
essence of our political life, has 
been the almost total negation 
of the existence of American his- 
torical People's Democracy. This 


PIECE 


negation has, in fact, weakened 
the true American democracy 
and political liberty which arose 
in colonial America before a 


crystallized American capitalist . 


class came into éxistence. . . . 

- Only when we work through 
the source documents of Amer- 
ican democracy in the 17th and 
18th centuries can we grasp the 
vital nature of the political lib- 


erties our revolutionary fore-— 


fathers were fighting to estab- 
lish, political liberties which 
they sought to safeguard against 
pag: any w by and for special 
or class interests, profits or priv- 
ileges! 
These documents, their mean- 
ings and the struggles to realize 
and perpetuate them, are our 
sp and great American 
heritage. They not only have 
nothing in common with Bour- 
geois 
the: very historical foundations 
for that political liberty which 


much now be integrated in the - 


life of the peoples in the lands 


Democracies in. Europe and 
China. These same political 


rights are the living a of 


peaceful transition to Socialism. 
Those mechanical Marxists 


and blind liberals who do not 
understand this have failed to 
grasp the significance of the 
revolutionary American democ- 
racy which gave birth to our 
nation. eo | 

The rise to dominance of 
American bourgeois democracy 
is a — the American peo- 
ple, including not cnly the work- 
ing class but the Left-sectarian 
burocracy-riding Socialists an 
Communists and which takes in, 
also, the Socialist Labor Party 
and ‘the Socialist Workers Party. 
This failure of the American 
people to safeguard péople’s de- 
mocracy is matched by the fail- 
ure of the Soviet people to safe- 
guard Socialist democracy in the 


“of Socialism and the People’s 


Stalin period. The price of these | 


failures has been the loss of Jib- 


erties of the people. 
But these losses do not prove 


acy but they are | 


political liberty is mythical or ° 


unattainable. It only proves they 
can be won and held only by 
conscious struggle. 

JEFFER SONIAN. 


—_ 


work 48 hours a week or more, 


OHIO SURVEY BARES WAGES 
UNDER 25 CENTS AN HOUR 


COLUMBUS, O:, Aug. 16 (FP).—Many Ohio workers are be- 
ing paid 25 cents or less an hour, and many are working 48 hours 
or more a week with no overtime pay, a survey by the Ohio. JIn- 
dustrial Relations Department: revealed. ) 

More than 50 percent of the women working. in Ohio restau- 
rants, bars, taverns, etc., are paid less than 75 cents an. hour and 
§1 percent receive under $1, About-70 percent of the men work- 
ing in restaurants and bars and over 50 percent of the women — 


Almost 60 percent of the women working in department stores 
earn less than $40 a week. About 20 percent of the workers in 
hotels, motels and laundries earn less than $25 a week. 


————— oD 


By LESTER RODNEY 

It was after two o'clock in this 
big chain restaurant near the of- 
fice and there weren't too many 
wustomers. Near where I) sat eat- 
ing lunch, a woman of about 30 
with a little girl was standing in 
the aisle talking to two waitresses, 
apparently asking after someone. 

The waitresses summoned an- 
other waitress who immediately 
said, “Oh, her? They found her 
dead in bed, they found her in 
her room ...’, and then after a 
second, hesitantly, “Why, are you 
some kind of relative or’ some- 
thing?” 


The. youn as 
inaudible ia she turned to leave. 
As she walked swiftly toward the 
exit, holding her left hand to her: 


woman's reply wasithe 


tragedy in a restaurant | 


mouth agape. A startled insucking 
“Ubhh!” came from one. | 


The waitress who bad given the 


know. . : . 


“Maybe she came from -far 
away, another waitress rebuked 
her, “Maybe she came to find out, 
a long trip. That's no way for a 
daughter to hear it.” - 
‘Fen minutes lJafer as J left the 
restaurant they were still talking 
about it as they went about their 
duties. The waitress who had given 
news was defending ‘herself. 
“I don’t understand a daughter — 
who she 


doesn’t see her. mother, 


with a toil-lined 


at, of * 
w@ee-l.. ; 734) 


news said agitatedly, “How should 
I know -# was her daughter? 
Someone comes in and asks, how 
am I supposed to know? You dont 
think it's a daughter if she doesn't 


. ada ly.. She es 
a gray haired woman, probably i 


Lo bent ‘capt, A son -paaybe,.. but: 
7 a daughteé et) 


= 


| 


PUBLISHED DAILY EXCEPT 


= Worker == eUNBAY BY THE PUBLionens 


_ CIVIL RIGHTS AT cawico 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS plank adopted by the Demo- 


cratic national convention over the vigorous protests of 
the labor-liberal bloc is bad politically and even worse 
morally. 

It supplies the information that the Supreme Court 
decision on integration is the “law of the land,” which is 
not news even in the klaverns of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils. It declaims that the court ruling has “brought conse- 
-quences of vast importance,” a piece of intelligence which 
will take no one by surprise. And’ by what it fails to say, it 
rejects the obvious obligation of an American political 
-party- purportedly representing the American le to 
identify. itse itself with the court's affirmation of the funda- 
mental American ss ateei te of equal rights for all. 


More shocking, the plank pledges the party not to 


“interfere with the orderly determination of these matters | ¢ 


the courts”—which is to say, it would bind Democrats 

to the White House to proceed, as Eisenhower and 

Brownell have proceeded, by refusing to use their offices to 

enforce the law. It would in effect pledge Democrats 

elected to Congress not to enact laws st, wi ctoncae the 
court’s decision. 

This is LY  comstgeglcraly plank. It reveals once again 
the power and influence which the Dixiecrats and their ap- 
peasers wield in the Democratic party, especially in a 
situation where Ha 
vendettas. And significantly, Trunftm, this sworn “foe”. 
of moderation, have Ne majority civil ~~ plank his 
fervent blessing. 

- But the encouraging fact is that Truman, Johnson, 
Rayburn and the old barnacles on the hull of the Demo- 
cratic. ship could not stop the opposition to the sell-out. 
They could not prevent this most crucial issue in America 
from becoming the climactic issue in the convention. The 
ferces.of labor and. the Negro people, acting in coalition 
with liberal and progressive elements in the convention, 
conducted a vigorous and principled fight for a strong civil 
rights. plank which would have been good politics and 
sound morality. 

They were defeated not because a majority of dele- 

disagreed with them—there was no rollcall—but be- 
cause the old gang of shrewd and conniving politicans, 
Sam Rayburn in the chair and McCormack heading the 
atform committee, were able to pilot the familiar steam- 
roller. The debate and the vote were delayed until the early 
hours Thursday ‘morning, when many delegates were 
weary or absent, and then “Mister Sam” could with 
impunity rap his gavel and declare “the ayes have it.” 


This battle on the historic civil rights issue takes place 

in the Democratic Party not because this is a Dixiecrat 

party but because it is the arena chosen by the labor move- 
ment and the Negro people. 

We said the plank as adopted was bad politics. It 
hangs about the neck of the party's candidates as an 
odorous albatross. It could spell defeat of labor-supported 
candidates unless the implications of this plank are public- 
ly and systematically rejected in the course of the election 
campaign itself. 

The “Old Man of Missouri” said the Democrats could 
not win without Harriman or some other Truman favorite. 
The truth is that the Democrats cannot win WITH this 

plank unless the party's candidates prove to the voters 
that j in office their conduct will constitute a repudiation of 
the immorality and un-Americanism of that plank. 

It is up to labor and the Negro people to let every 
candidate who seeks their support know that appeasement 
-of the-Dixiecrats will not be Solovaned: That is the only way 
to defeat the Eisenhower GOP Big Business crowd (with its 
own rotten record on civil rights). And essentially that is 
the way that the influence of the Dixiecrat wing of the 
Democrats will be broken and a new alignment, based on 
a coalition of labor, the Negro — and liberals, will 
be achieved. 


Truman has been. promoting his. 
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“TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


The Democratic Platform 


On Foreign Policy 


THE iy Sar bens of the 
ocratic oreign policy 
plank is a result of that Party's 
reluctance to accept the major 
fact of the world, affairs—the 
spirit of ‘Geneva. “ When small 
minds like that of Rep. John Mc- 
Cormack got together to write 
a platform they could not break 
with the cold war philosophy of 
the Truman Doctrine. 

Even Einstein would have had 
a hard time deciding what side 
the Democrats take in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of their plat- 
orm: 

“Four years ago the Repub- 
lican party boasted of a forei 
policy which was to free t 
Communist satellities, unleash 
Chiang Kai-shek; repudiate the 
wartime agreements-and reverse 
the policy of containing Commu- 
ha seege 1953 they 

ave opposite, 

age Dypsese standing silent 

peoples rise in East 

Dana and Poland, fraterniz- 

ing with the Communists, and 

weakening the positive demo- 

cratic policy of halting Commu- 
nist expense. 


APPAREN TLY they are. con- 
demning the Republicans for 
threatening to “free” the Com- 
munist countries. Good. But they 
also condemn the GOP for not 
“freeing” those countries. T "hey 
attack the Republicans for “un- 
Jeashing” Chiang Kai-shek. Then 
they assail them for “chaining 
Chiang.” They criticize the Re- 
publicans for threatening to re- 
verse the policy of ganas 
communism. ” And they also nai 
them for “fraternizing with the 
Communists.” 

That’s really having your cake 
and eating it at the same time. 


The only trouble is that it’s not 
cake. It's just a stupid refusal to 
recognize the bankruptcy of 
BOTH Truman's AND Siem 
hower s Barong of strength” 
foreign policy 

It runs throughout the foreign 
policy section of the platform. 
They demand world disarma- 
ment and war solmenly that 
nuclear warfare threatens the 
véry existence of mankind. They 
even attack the Republicans for 
not doing enough to secure dis- 
armament. But thén they ra 
the GOP for slashing our arme 


stren gth. 


WE THINK. .the United Mine 


Workers Journal showed a lot. 


more’ common sense in their 
August 1 issue when they told 
all Presidential hopefuls to 
PLAN FOR PEACE. The Miners 
paper - recalled -that shrewd 
speech of John L: Lewis five 
years ago to Ford workers in 
Dearborn, when the UMW presi- 


dent sa id: 


“What will happen if we find 
that we are fully armed. and 
prepared for war and we find 
there is no war? What will we do 


‘if we find ourselves all dressed 


up with no place to go?” 
The UMW Journal declares: 
“Planning for peace is a positive, 
affirmative stride which should 
be made right away.’ 


The blunt fact is that all the 
prophets of the inevitability or 
imminence of war proved wrong. 
Those who urged a foreign policy 
of peaceful -coexistence~ were 
right. And although the. Demo- 
crats rightly condemn the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles “brink of war” 
policy they make asses of them- 
selves when they condemn Eisen- 


hower and Dulles for “fraterniz- 
ing with the Communists.” 
That last bit of nonsense is 
taken from Averell Harriman’s 
om war against the spirit of 
eneva. But that spirit is just 
about. the hardiest thing in 
world affairs. It was buried in 
2,000 newspapers but is still the 
liveliest factor in the world today. 
. 


‘THE DEMOCRATIC plat- 
aia criticizes the Republicans 
for alienating our country from 
the nations. of Asia and - else- 
where. But then they call for 
support of the C shian Kai-shek 
tat and todge “determined 

opposition” to the admission of 
China to the United Nations. 
Whoever is president during the 
next Administration will have to 
face the fact that a majority of 
the members of United Nations 
will strongly favor the admission 
of China to U. N. A world or-- 
ganizatio nwithout a quarter of 
the human race in their right-_ 
ful place will not be tolerated by 
our best friends in Asia or in 
Europe for that matter. 


Newsmen_ have reported that 
Roy Howard. had a talk with 
Adlai Stevenson in which the 
newspaper publisher tried to 
commit Stevenson to a “do or 
die” pledge against seating 
China in U. N.. According to re- 
ports Stevenson told Howard 
that the latter lived.in the past, 
and that. he—Stevenson—pre- 
ferred to live in the present. 
Stevenson will have a good 
chance to prove that in the com- 
ing campaign. He -has already 
given evidence of recognizing the 
spirit of Geneva. 


Pressure by labor on Stevenson 
to “plan for peace” can enhance 
the prospects of sweeping the 
Administration out of office and 
getti ng Dulles. and Hoover Jr. 
out of the State Dept. 


oo 


“JOE MUST GO’ EDITOR PUTS 


HIS HAT IN RING FOR CONGRESS 


AUK CITY, Wis.,. Aug. 16-(FP).—The first courageous cam- 
paigner to fight McCarthyism, Wisconsin editor Leroy Gore, is 
— for Congress. Initiator of the “Joe Must Go’ campaign 

re, while unsuccessful in his campaign to throw Sen. Joseph R. 
SeCthy (R-Wis) out of the Senate, focused national attention on 


A lifelong Republican, Gore yielded to pleas of Democrats, 
ts and members of his own:party in agreeing to stand 
_for Clection. 


‘Carelina AFL Drops Social Affairs 


When Negro Delegates Protest Bias 


DURHAM, N.C., mga 16 (FP).—AFL state convention lead- 

eae potentially embarrassing situation, when 45 
delegates threa the-- convention -unless- they ~at- 
socia) affairs were canceledi 


g entertainment and: banquets. AU | 


Vaccine Bungling Victimizes To ts 


. CHICAGO 

A tour ef the polio-ravaged 
West Side reveals the extent to 
which barriers have-been erect- 
ed between the life-saving Salk 
vaccine and the people who 
need it. 

Even though Chiéago is now 
reaching an emergency level in 
its effort to halt a full-scale polio 
epidemic, these facts stand out 
from a visit to innoculation cen- 
tres, 
agencies: 

1. Chicago is paying for the 


fact that full use of the vaccine 


has not been made BEFORE 
the outbreak began early this 
summer. 

2. All-out efforts for the most 
widespread use of the vaccine 
have been hampered by _ the 
Medical Association and_ its 
Chicago and Illinois affiliates, 
which have up until recently 
balked at allowing free shots 
thruogh clinics, hospitals and 
special centers in low-income 
areas. | 

3. In spite of the fear of of 
innoculation which was invoked 
by the Cutter Laboratories’ im- 
properly-prepared vaccine last 
year, public and private agencies 
here have failed to educate the 
people as to the real value of 
Salk vaccine. 


* 
WITH THE number of cases 
here mounting: toward the sum- 
mer peak, the nation’s attention 


was focused this-week on Chica-~ 


go and on the West Side in par- , 


ticular, 
In spite-of the- belated alarms 


which have been raised by the 
famlies - 


Board of Health, many 


in the are are still not aroused to 
| the:danger or certain as to. what 
to 


inary 'to the 


doctors’ offices and city - 


A vit to one doctor's offce Otten. 


of ten; the little girls dressed in 
stiffly starched and’ immiculate 


cotton dresses, the little boys in- 


neatly pressed trousers and seer- 
sucker sport shirts. 

It seemed safe to assume that, 
here in the heart of the stricken 
area, the mothers had responded 
to the urgent appeals for innocu- 
Jation. A query brought the 
shocking answer that only ONE 
mother had brought her five 
youngsters to the doctor for in- 
noculatioin. | 

* 

IT WAS obvious that the seri- 
ousness of the situation had not 
been brought home to. these 
mothers, that they still lacked 
information or clung to. fears 
based on the fact that children 
last year contracted polio because 
they were given the faulty Cut- 
ter vaccine. 

As if to dramatize the point 
further, two young Negro women 
entered the office, supporting a 
thin, 
The. child’s legs seemed unable 
to hold her. There was an unna- 
tural listless air about her. The 
receptionist asked a few pertinent 
questions of the mother and di- 
rected the three to a seat. 


The other mothers and chil- 


dren gazed. wondermgly at the’ 


little girl as she lay upon-a cot. 
After a few minutes, the family 
was ushered into an inner 0 
Two days Jater, 
this doctor rev maid that this 
sickly child had ‘not contracted 
id. But another child who had 
n in the office a that same 
moment did turn owt to be a 
vietim of the dread bulbar polio. 


little ‘girl between them. 


a check with 


SON, president: of the Chicago 
Board. of- Health, has warned that 
the greatest danger is yet to some, 
that the rate of innocuiations must 
be stepped up if a disaster is to be 
averted. 

However, some doctors and 
community leaders of the West 
Side pointed out that although 
some emergency measures have 
been taken, other avenues have 
been neglected. 

“The Health Department could 
have sound trucks. towing the 
neighborhoods, urging parents to 
take their children to nearby sta- 
tions for free polio shots,” one West 
sider pointed out. Others also 
had these suggestions: 

Movie houses could invite a_ 
doctor or nurse to speak on polio 
and to answer questions otf be- 
wildéered parents. Educational TV 
films on polio could replace 
“Mickey Mouse’ temporarily. 
Tables could be set up in theatre 
mies and elsewhere with free 

lets on polio. The city 
coal arrange fégular “spot” an- 
nouncement on evéry radio sta- 
tion. : 


se 
IT was pointed out that appeals | 
for. cooperatioin have not. been 
sent to every type of community 
organization which could join in 
the emergency fight against polio. 
Some trade unions, the Building 
Service Employes and the Inter- 
national Laie Garmeut Workers, 
haveopened -their medical centers 
for free polio shets—but many other 
groups have not been mobilized. 
While there was commendation 
of the recent: steps taken. by the 
Board of-Health’to increase the 


“Her mother had. brought her. wuasien of.free-vaccine centers. and 


mainly because she was cranky and 
not ee well,” said- the doctor, 
Pd seemingly minor mended, 
Pentgy is , the only tee: that.of - : 


1 DR. HERMAN N. BUNDE.. ee i 
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to: have them open at times when 
‘working parents can bring their | 
children,: other oe ibe recom- 


at public 


Bets on TV, il ie : 
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TV 


. | e \ . N 
by david plest vm com (From a Double World — 

The 24-Year-Old ‘I am a Fugitive from —_|Comvention (2) 12:90, | 

A Chain Gang’ Is Still Powerful, Timely | crv enim (2) (4) (1) 3 "aE Phatier “Piece Meee 


The other day a 42nd St. movie house was playing {Million Dollar Movie-Teckman | The S$ Poetry Book 
the 1982 Warner Bros. movie I am a Fugitive Same a | Mystery (9) 7:30 and 10 -ceerig A xs an 
Chain Gang with Paul Muni and I dropped in to see if | Baseball: cam agorys on 7:55 Pigs eae wae 
the ears ad affected it ES ke Our Miss Broo S 2} 8: r epeat 
any. Se Crossroads—Mountain Angel (7) By pon LEVINE 

I am glad I saw it. With | a ees 8:30. Methodist missionary ! eamed I walked in Re- 
the exception of the open- | tS “conquers superstitions of moun-| Viewers. Row and Thomas 
ing scenes and a few stray ~ tain folk to save them from epee ath, poet, professor, 
bits of corn here and there (-e@. small pox wx 4 ang a Cc — 
it hasn’t suffered much at Fe weee a Best in Mystery (4) 9 + into the reo See 
the hands of Father Time. | 443% =e ke [Convention (2, 4, 7) 9:30 rere . Nady rer oo seat 

And that is mainly be- | ga = Late Show—Film Quartet—four S he ag ns aft a 
cause the film contains a hme © 3) ee Maugham stories (2) 11:45-1:45 a neat ara, Se inane: om 
solid core of truth about AMA Si «cee ips = — on. this, gs it’s — 
the Southern. penal system : we fy a. ER. od Convention News WOR 10.35 am —s eggs 7 af penis 
and this truth is powerfully 5 ie seem ee |Convention WRCA, WCBS, SENET 2 RE Le ‘alaas 
expressed. by a great actor ORR 3) oe a: WABC, WOR 12:30 on. Ballot-|,. *|for the World of Death” told me, 
—Paul Muni ying the | % 3 | ime f ethan oll calitt Rad life and death? Furthermore, I/i7 jines that could be dictated by 

ce ee — a all oe ©\continued, reading the first item, the international proletariat: 

role of a victim of southern } aw: Nitsin Wediaiiletat : , pr 
vali “ae greet? Eo #5 wl _ |“Monsters in a Happy Land,” is)“And yet the flag of all our hope 

78 Class music’. | Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 Jit the Night and the “daylit|“Is love, as that true country of 

Moreover, the shocking Sua Edward Morgan WABC 7 world?” __the heart 
truths about chain gang Paul Muni Is also playing the |Bob and Ray WOR 7:20 Gr extite ‘tid peat Theaee te Is anywhere we walk, if not 
brutality and torture are title role in ‘Story of Louis Pas- {Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 terrupted. Take your ‘time but a . 

. “1: . , . ; : — But ho, ho, I said, what have 
still making the headlmes. teur’ revived at the Translux (Ciants-Pirates WMCA 7:55 don't take other people’s minutes,|we here. “Thinking of the Olym- 

if nothing in the film has ee Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:55 ithe deadline’s waiting. pic Rifle Matches” iS sabluhed ' 
changed—neither has the southern prison system. Dodgers-Phillies WMGM_ 7:55 I skimmed along and comment-|the wrong country and it strains 


Twenty-four years ago when I am a Fugitive made : ed: The music’s wonderful, you/the bonds of solidarity te gloat 
r - S 4 a ae have a marvelous ear, but I[|that Ivan outshoots Davy Crock- 


its appearance across the land, the Scottsboro case was |Convyention WOR 9 ~saaede: WE eavy 
osns re . . : t got absolute pitch. tie rritte 

beginning to attract worldwide attention. Convention WRCA, WOR, Seek agp trom ar oe itinesas: sagan: pe ego wonton Sy 
John L. Spivak, one of the countrys most intrepid WABC, WCBS 9:30 on supply the notes, professor, for x 

reporters, had written a book exposing the horrors com- MUSIC the darker passages? 1 AM HONORED. I concluded 

mitted agathst Negroes on southern chain gangs and slave | Afro Arts Theatre, Colonial Park} His remarkable ear, however,| | NC ie. i, Sin. 


aiilimen | sati Amphitheatre, 148 St. and — {seemed sensitive only to sensible} “~~ | 
_ plantations and it was the sensation of the hour. me, eee ndligge J. W. sounds, und he said, not in reply:|ing peace and lasting pleasure, 


The Wamer Bros. film did not go quite as far as Roberts, folk singer, others You have finished before you be-!and $2.75 is a small price, less 
Spivak’s hard-hitting book. gan. Try again and shift from 78'than for an LP record, and like 


Most of the victims in the movie were white and MOVIES r.p,m. to 33. ; 
that- somewhat weakened its message. / La Strada, 52nd St. Translux =| JI made local stops this time,|“" LP record it must be played 
Nonetheless. the &lm made an impact on the country 1 Am A Fugitive From A Chain |enjoying the view from the “Seven|Many times and slow, first for the 
: ay ° ° wt y: Gang (1932 revival) Terrace—|Stations of Mrs. D.” winds, then for the strings, then 


this Sun. and Mon. Why there’s the Double World |for the themes and variations, then 


TRE £ACT to be noted is that I am a Fugitive was | Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion|again, I exclaimed, proud as if 1 for the whicle eliie: aol thnk: Sin 


one of the earliest Hollywood ‘talkies’ that grappled hon- | King and I, Roxy myself had written it myself. pa 
:| er PP. Secrets of the Reef, Baronet Was tt love? A ‘ena and a }©Y itself. 


estly witn a vital social issue, carrying on not ‘commu- Bee 
oe ‘ - , Oklahoma, Rivoli banking account were as good;| But before I woke Thomas told 
nism’ as ‘the Un-Americans have said but the great demo- Rififi, Fine Arts “Sun tal. Ge Seen eal i polation to: cana 


cratic tradition of the ‘muckrakers’ and Dreiser, and writ- | Private’s Progress (English), Guild} churches in exchange for God's! « 
' ; ’ a. oe ?, In this t the shops all the 
ers like Harriet Beecher Stowe, Melville, Whittier, Whit- snag ae ae ; Phen oe, blood; - o a seas 
man, Eme ia: “ it} ve ne Summer O » msurance; - ’ 
ows and Emerson who once said The scholar or critic “"Teasiens (Swedish), World place hope om “Bread, bullets, the _ 
efending the cause of slavery, of arbitrary government, Sry f-tauks Pacene. C008 vo ae 2 Send a Ree scbh bet ne bueen een, ne 
“ aig sagt ol , of the gr ome" is a pany to- his profes- | vival, Translux Normandie bestseller.” "on in 1.” 
10n. Fie ys not company or ¢ ean peor e. DRAMA : Boson. up, : — bape - | ‘tak i sah, wd reer 
THE BURNING QUESTION at the core of I am a |My Falr Lady, Hellinger Theatre) expert craftsmanship, the ‘faded |if a bookstore hasn't the poetry 
Soo aqua oe Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St.|;.gemark on one tip marked T,.|bovk you want, ask for it. 
Fugitive is far from settled. It is still in the headlines. | Three Penny Opera, Theatre de|c fio: That other Thomas. I 
Dramatized by the revival of the 26-year-old movie ceed remy es ET 
y y admitted, never could use the/"“Cgmerg Fhree’ 


For instance, the week that the film reopened here, |2%ry of Anne Frank, Cort Theate’| wings cunning as he was in mak- 


; . No Time For Sergeants, Alvin pean 
the newspapers splashed on its front pages the news that [1500 icen’s Pcie Sedentee them, but crawled forever in Offers a Program 


41 Georgia State prisoners had broken their legs with | Theatre, 15 Second Ave. nd incadinens re Of Modern Dance 

sledgehammers in protest over the hellish abuse and a NOW Mr. McGrath was once! A modern dance interpretation 
terror they were subjected to in the rock quarry prison |‘Charley’s Aunt’ NoW)| pore solemnly at my side, and I! of the urban dweller’s loneliness is 
camp. Slated For TV stopped in long silence at the|the theme of CBS Television's 


Today, too. there’s the case of Willie Reid, a Negro Memorial to Jimmy McGrath,/“Camera Theatre,’ when it pres- 
refugee from a chain gang, whom the state of Florida is |_,The 63 year old theatrical farce|while in my memory there mur- ents selections from a work titled 
trying to extra dite Charley’s Aunt” will be introduc-;mured the long-forgotten night-| “Rooms,” by choreographer Anna 

The dition ¥ ed to TV fans on Playhouse 90,|ingale song of Catullus weeping Sokolow, this Sunday, 11:30 a.m. 
Bee highlights of 3 at apie ee PrisORET 1S also one = new 90 minute series which |for - —: ‘ sania 12. Noon. ae 

igh am a Fugitive. ws on the CBS network Oct. 4.| I don't think, however, I shall) ; : 0n 

The prisoner (Muni) is persuaded by the head of a |The Brandon Thomas play firstjever forget the whispering mut- aS i ee neh 
northern state to which he had escaped, to go back and (#2 the light of day in New York} ted Orit ai tn eee ce mmas|student of Martha Graham, will 
serve out the 90 days agreed upon as a token punishment |,0.’, “Then it was revived in 1908|Silver Age. | ®XPlaim portions of her work which 
for the trouble he has caused the southern jailers who |for a two year run and again in| But I learned Thomas doubts! vil be —— ~ a - 
have given their word that he will be well treated. 1925, 1940 and in 1953. It has|not that silver will change to a ny.” = patiwnies ag 


The prisoner was to regret that step the re-st of |been done both as a silent and'ajnew olden Age. “Counter-Image 
- his days. Because on the day he stepped into their web |*°%¢ movie. ‘ 
) Renoir to Show Poet 


again and they shoved him into one of their worst hell- 
holes, they threw away the key. Dance Team Plans (Original Version room, in spite of thousands around 
,. @ e o i 


him. 
‘I AM A FUGITIVE’ does not mention any southern state by Own TV Show Of Peace Film Miss Sokolow’s group is current- 


name. But it's a powerful indictment of Dixiecrat treachery neverthe- | , Marge and Gower Champion,} French film director Jean Re-|!y performing at the 9th annual 
less. It would be a good thing if Gov. Harriman and his legal ad- |the husband-wife dancing and act-| joi, has announced that he had; American Dance Festival, sponsor- 
visers couid be persuaded to see this film in the interest of justice for |™%.t®@™ are ing to produce bought the rights to “Grand Illu- ed by Connecticut College, at New 
Willie Reid. their own -hour __ television sion,” his classic anti-war film, and|London, Conn. “Camera Theatre™ 
Bephers . . show. _ : will reissue it in its original form.|is presented by the WCBS-TV 
FILM FESTIVAL REPORT . Renpir said the film, released in|Public Affairs Department in co- 
JOHN ALEXANDER’S report on the Karlovy Vaty film fes- |1938, has had huge portions of it| operation with the New York State 
tival in Wednesday's feature section aroused my interest in some jeut out by censors in various coun-|Education Department. 
of the newer films from the socialist countries. From his description jtries disturbed by its pro-peace 
of one of those films—The Case of Sergei Rumyantsev, a Soviet film, message. “It was edited differently 
I would say the new trend is not only weloome but exciting. He jin practically every country,” Re- 
writes: “When the workers hear that Rumantsev is in the | noir said. 
of the police they organize a deputation to the police chief who “Grand Illusion” stars Jean! ; 
ells them he finds something suspicious in the fact of so many }Gabin, Pierre Fresnay and Eric 
people seuperting hin, The of the deputation, a typically — jvon Stroheim. Coming on the eve} 
vigorous, forthright experienced worker—gets angry. Banging on - tef World War H, it had a tremen- 
the table he tells. the police chief—“suspicious, suspicious, you see jdous impact on audiences all over 
something suspicious everywhere, You're not fit for your job!” Mame the world, = 
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STATION WYNC 


Scores Un-Americans 
Probe of Cogley Book 


aan the mandate of stated. “But —_ parts of the 
ouse Un-American Activities| questioning in the recent hearings 
Committee authorizing investiga-| ori two activities of the Fund For 
tion of 2 le aca oe gl | aa oe . . » have overstep- 
violates irst Amendment, the, even Committee's own es- 
American Civil Liberties Union last | tablished boundaries.” 
week scored the committee’s ques-| The ACLU letter declared that 
tioning in its recent hearings on citizens and newspapers have the 
a a ae ve aga nos =. ae wade ee nam 
'y repo unce 4 
- blacklisting and the ae Wg of any és —_ *, ——— 
riends Meeting libarary award. (“But that is utterly different n 
In an open letter to 100 leading having any branch of a democratic 
newspapers and magazines, the government in a free society under- 
ACLU said.-“. . . this is the time _ | take such a task; it is the exact 
urge that no committee with such | opposite.” 
a mandate should be appointed; Asserting that the courts have 
when the new Congress convenes been careful not to limit the power 
next January.” The letter was signed of congressional investigating com- 
by ACLU’s executive director, mittees to “expose,” the ACLU 
Patrick Murphy Malin. \cited a recent Supreme Court de- 
The Cogley report charged that cision in the Quinn case which in- 
accused of Communist ties’ dicated that the high court might 
ad been denied jobs in the radio- be approaching the point where 
TV. and motion picture industries. | it would rule that the First Amend- 
The Plymouth Friends Meeting ment places limits on congressional 
controversy revolved around the probes. | 
Fund's $5,000 award to the group! “Whatever the legal situation 
for refusing to fire a librarian who! may be at any particular moment, 


| 


' 


had invoked the Fifth Amendment! men do not live by judicial deci- 


privilege against self-incrimination | sions alone. Men who want to keep 


before the Senate Internal Security their society free and their govern-| 


Sub-committee. ment democratic must constantly 

“Inside or outside its mandate,|remind themselves that not every- 
the Committee has _ heretofore|thing which may constitutionally 
usually limited its investigation of | permissible is practically wise. Le- 
opinion and association to that! gislative wisdom is even more 
which it has held to be related to! fundamental to a free society than 
illegal action,” the ACLU: letter ‘judicial correctness.” 


THEATRE-FILMS-TV| 


Otto Premingers world search;Edinburgh Festival are RKO's 
for a young actress to play the/The Brave One, an independent 
title role in his film version of'film titled “On the Bowery” and 
Shaw's “Saint Joan” brought 800,-' MGM’s “Lust for Life.” 

000 applications one week after © ° ° 

the announcement appeared in the} The Soviets’ have entered “The 
press, says a release from his com- Rumyanstev Case,” a crime story 
pany. with a social slant. Canada’s entry 
lis the Tyrone Guthrie production 
of “Oedipus Rex. 


c ° 


“The Ship That Died of Shame,” 
on a story by Nicolas Mon- 
a ace 7 Monday at the’ “Look at Her” is the new title of 


| 


sion of Eugene O'Neill's “Anna 
The premiere ef “Lust for Life,” | Christie.” It was known for a time 
: ing Kirk Douglas as Vincent;as “Pay the Piper.” 

van Gogh, will beheld Monday ° ° 
evening, Sept. 17 at the Plaza 
Theatre for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, all 


The Long Island Opera Com- 
‘pany has completed arrangements 
with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


proceeds to go to the institution's | 
student fellowship program. and Sciences for a fortnightly Sat- 
° . P urday evening series at the Brook- 


The Boston Symphony will open|lyn Academy of Music, it was an- 
its European tour with two con-|nounced recently by the company’s 
certs in Ireland, at Cork, Friday; general director, Guido G. Sal- 
night, Aug: 24 and in Dublin the;maggi. La Traviata, La Boheme, 
next afternoon. Charles Munch will/Carmen, Rigoletto and Tosea are 
conduct both concerts. scheduled for the first five Satur- 

| . . ‘days of the series—Sept. 29, Oct. 


Showing of American movies in| 13 and 27 and Nov. 10 and 24. 
East European countries was rec- 
ommended the other day by Ar-|_ Paul Green has completed a new 
nold M. Picker, United Artists| historical play temporarily called 
vice-president in charge of foreign L The Jamestown Story.” It deals 
distribution, Picker, who recently With the settlement of the first per- 
retumed from the Karlovy Vary|™anent English colony at James- 
Film Festival in Czechoslovakia,|town, Va. The work will in- | 
said State Department officials|troduced on May 13, 1957, in the: 
with whom he had conferred| Vicinity of Williamsburg, Va., un- 
agreed that selling American films der the auspices of the Jamestown 
to the Eastern countries and the/|Corporation, The Jamestown 
USSR was “in the national interest ;5toty will be one of the features 
and good business.” He said film|f next years 350th anniversary 
representatives in the Eastern of the landing of the settlers. 
countries showed most interest in . 
“Guys and Dolls,” “Marty,” “Pic- 
nic” and “Summertime.” He said 
the Czechs were interested in co- 
production deals with other na- 

tions. 


: 


Pearl S. Buck, Nobel prizewin- 
ning author of “The Good Earth” 
is now engaged in writi 
‘book for a musical ciate at’ ida 
Wernher’s novel “My Indian Fam- 
ily” which is expected to be pro- 
duced on Broadway in the 1957- 
58 season. The novel, an autobio- 
graphical story, concerns a culti- 
vated mother living in India with 
her daughter and Moslem son-in- 


law. 


. . . 


Among the Hollywood films 
that will be shown at the coming: 


base besting Seabene cae: et tea: 
jijthia i Cart” by 


in 
George Bernard w. The com-’ 
edy, starring Maurice Evans, is 
set for a revival at the Plymouth 
Theatre on Oct. 18 after tryouts 


: 


the forthcoming legit musical ver-} 


Petitions of 

Whether or not there would be 
-janother pier union geo re- 
mains an oO question today, as 
the National La Labor Relations Board 
considers the charges made by the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation that thousands of the sig- 
natures turned in by its rivel are 
“fraudulent.” 


Meanwhile, the ILA, not wait- 
ing for the NLRB to decide what 


' 9-00 Masterwork Hour. Old a 


Masters Program. Harp Concerto (Continued from Page 1) 
in A—Dittersdorf; Abdelazer Suite basketball team. Others groups get 
—Purcell | together because they like each 


10:30 You and Your Health. other and they like the same 
New Horizons for Living—Dr. things. They dont start a gang 
Dorothy Oppenheim just to go fighting, but they arent 

10:45 N going to be stepped on. 
— “But all you ever hear about is 


11:00 Music from the Theater.’ when they start bopping,” he end- 
Up in Central Park ‘ed bitterly. 

11:55 News “We should have a dance every 

12:00 Midday Symphony. The Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


5:58 WNYC Sign-On 
6:00 Overture. La Dame 


Blanche—Boieldieu 
6:55 News 
7:00 Sunrise Symphony. Enig- 
ma Variations—Elgar : 
7:45 U.S. Weather Report 
7:50 News 
8:00 Around New York 
8:45 City Food Guide 
8:50 Listen to Nutrition 
8:55 News | 


: 


‘ 
‘ 


ed wistfully as if he was pleasur- 
| ably envisiening such a prospect. 

| “Tell ‘em to send more girls 
‘down here,” another said jocularly 
‘as he left to — a attrac- 
tive teenage girl passing Dy. — 

“J want me a Cadillac,” the sar- 
‘donie older youth suddenly of- 
‘fered to the laughter of the others. 
‘No smile cracked the speakers’s 
contenance. 

“I’m _ serious,” he admonished. 
“He asked me what I wanted. 
That’s what a I want.” 

We all agreed a Cadillac would 
be most helpful. : 

A GOOD JOB 
“I just want a good job,” the 


12:55 News 
1:00 Famous Artist. Jena Ju- 
rinac, soprano 
1:30 Objective, American 
Chemical Society Program 
1:45\ U. S. Weather Report 
1:50 Missing Persons 
1:55 News 
2:00 Let’s Speak English. Les- 
son 30 for foreign language speak- 
ing listeners. | 
2:15 Let's Speak English. Les- 
son 25 (repeat program) 
2:30 For the Ladies 
2:55 News 
3:00 For the Ladies (Con-' 
tinued) | 
3:45 Closing Prices from' 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


3:55 News I informed them that one of 
4:00 Critics Choice. Survey|the community officials had sin- 
of new records and reviews with gled out jobs and discrimination 
Walter Stegman ‘as two important couses of youth 
4:55 News | frustrations. 
»:00 Young American Artists. | They all agreed readily addiag 
Violin Teachers Guild Artists that with Negroes the twe go to- 
5:30 Dateline: London ‘gether. 
6:00 Bands on Parade. Fire | The youth were especially criti- 
Department Band ical of the pclice, accepting mat- 
6:30 Sports for New Yorkers 
6:45 U. S. Weather Report 
6:50 UN News direct from the 
United Nations Headquarters 
6:55 News 


‘added. 


pronouncements that they would 
hones no truce agreements made 
between warring juvenile gangs. 
| “All the police are in in 
7:00 Masterwork Hour. Old js bopping us,” one of the youth, 
Masters Pregram. Harp Concerto | offered so 
in A—Dittersdorf; Abdelazar Suite if this is what they had come to 
—Purcell expect. 
8:30 Guggenheim Memorial : “W ere any of you frisked at 
Concert of the Boldman Band |the outdoor concert on Grand 5t. 
10:30 International Interview. | the other night?” I asked, refer- 


| 


Emperor's New Clothes—Francaix night,” a new young speaker add- Hh 


‘serious faced working age youth/&% 


‘ter of factly latest police officials’| 


rly, without rancor, as} 


backed solely by the Seafarer’s In- 
ternational Union headed by Paul 
Hall, had submitted 1,3500 signa- 
tures to the NLRB. 

NLRB election rules say that a 
ynion must file at least 30 per- 
cent of the total number of work- 
ersr eligible to vete. Theh regional 
office of the NLRB called a meet- 
ing with lawyers tor the twe unions 
Wednesday, apparently ready to 
order an eiection. However, the 
ILA refused to agree to a “con- 
sent” ejection, and challenged the 
validity of the brotherhoed’s peti- 
tion. , 

The ILA asked the NLRB, fur- 
ther, that if it decides to order 
another election, the scope should 
be extended to all Atlantic anJ 
Gulf ports. 

ILA counsel Louis Waldman 
told the NLRB that another ele-- 
tion at this time would “material ; 
increase’ the -chance of a strike 
after Sept. 30. The present ILA- 
shippers contract expires then. 
Waldman, in opposing the elec- 
tien, argued it could prevent the 
ILA and employers from reach- 
ing an agreement before the dead- 
line. 

The negotiations are stalemated 
over emplover refusal to agree to 


: 


e union's first demand for coast- 
wide bargaining for all Atlantic 
‘and Gulf ports instead of port- 
by-port negotiations. 


Sfevenson 


(Continued from Page 1) 

he continued, “is the only truly 
national party, the only North- 
South party, this declaration is all 
the more hopeful. It reflects an 
encouraging area of agreement be- 
tween realistic and thoughtful peo- 
ple from all sections of the coun- 
try as to what can be done.” 

The nominating procedure be- 
an this afternoon when, on the 


rolicall, Alaska yielded to the state 
of Washington. Sen. Henry Jack- 
son (D-Wash) placed the name of 
favorite son Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son. 
| Arizona yielded to Massachu- 
setts, which presented Sen. Ken- 
nedy to nominate Stevenson. At 
'this point Sen. Magnuson secured 
the microphone to withdraw, urg- 
ing support for Adlai. This touched 
off one of the first demonstrations 
among Stevensonites. 
Kennedy said Stevenson was 
“uniquely qualified” to lead the 
nation “out of this crisis of com- 
placency.” | 
Among those seconding Steven- 
son's nomination was Sen. Herbert 


{Lehman (D-NY), who said Adlai 


was a “great American” devoted 
te the defense of the rights of 
the individual citizen. 

Kennedy told the delegates, “We 


Representatives of the Foreign|ting to the weekly music festival 
Press Interview World Figures {Sponsored by LENA, the commu- 
10:55 News & WNYC Sign-Off' ity organization. 


“Over there? They came right 
GE Demands 


‘here and frisked us standing en 
TUE Statement 


the street,” an older youth answer- 
On Stoppages 


ed bitterly. 
“They just want to get names 
SCHENECTADY, Aug. 15 (FP). 
~—Following a two-day walkout by 


J 


: 


are selecting the man .. . who will 
literally hold in his hand . . . the 
destines of our nation and, to a 
large extent, the destines of the 
free world. . . .” 

“Problems cry for solution . . . 
cry for a man of qualified leader- 
ship.” 

“We have such a man... 
uniquely qualified . . . to lead us 
out of this crisis of complacency.” 


and addresses, so if anything hap- 
3,500 members of the International 


pens they can come right to your, 
Union of Electrical Workers (AFL- 


door,” another added. 
All teenagers questioned unani- 
<IO) over the upgrading of a 
worker without regard for senior- 


mously praised Youth Board and 
LENO officials who have worked 
ity, the General Electric Corp. has 
asked the union to furnish a “for- 


closely with them since the threat- 
ened flareup. 
“They re nice people, real nice 
people,” one of the participants in 
mal statement” regarding its po- 
sition on maintaining uninterrupted | 
production. > 
In a letter to Leo Jandreau, 


the truce parley ared, 
business agent for IVE Local 301, 


One younger teen-ager was so 

pleased with the bus rides held by 
GE manager A. C. Stevens asked if 
‘the local was “unwilling or unable 


the Youth Board fhat an older 
youth chided him for his ardor. 
“That’s-all you want—bus rides,” 
| he said, “You think those people 
to control its own officers and 
stewards.” 
Stevens, in his request, asked for 
“a formal statement of the union’s 


have the money to be taking you 
on bus rides every night?” 
The stuck to his guns 
legal and moral responsibilities 
concerning irresponsible work 
stoppages that have plagued Sche-' 
nectady General Electric in recent’ ti 


years.” | 
Jandreau, com-| 


Business agent 
the ‘Stevens letter 


) 


| 


was using work stoppages as aj 


younger 
and when the Youth Board worker 


He called for an end to the 
“disastrous blunders that pave the 
road from Gettysburg to Washing- 
ton.” 
Stevenson, he said, “has shown 
‘in primary after primary that he is 
the top vote-getter in the Demo- 
cratic Party.” | 

“The hour has struck. The man 
is here. He is ready.” 

“I give you the man... . to fol- 
low in the great tradition of Jack- 
son, Wilson, Roosevelt and the 
man of independence . . . the next 
President of the U. S. Adlai E. 
Stevenson.” 

This was the signal for a big 


j 


jon wave of banners proclaimin 
;“Adlai” big and small cardboar 
if} signs with the single word “Steven- 


| Along with the state banners, a 
large cardboard replica of. the fa- 


“smoke screen to. move tions 
opera oH 


in New Haven and Boston. | 


‘out of Schenectady.” 


Daily 
Worker. 


New York, Friday, August 17, 1956 


Poll Shows Most 


Fans for 


Mickey ‘Mantle has the overwhelming support of the| § 
fans in his efforts to break Babe Ruth's home run record, |. #3 
That was indicated in the results o fa “sample poll: by | the} § 


United Press at Yankee Stadium. 

Of the 40 fans interviewed, 38 
stated they were rooting for 

‘Mantle and the other two said! 
they weer nto sure what their 
sentiments would be if Mickey 
broke the mark. 

In the past, sentiment has ap- 
peared more evenly divided with 
many fans feeling the Babe’s mark 
was a sort of monument and should 
stand for all time. This feeling, in- 

' cidentally, still generally prevalent} 
among baseball professionals. Man- 
ager Bucky Harris of the Detroit 
Tigers and Rogers Hornsby, seven- 
time National League batting king, 
already have gone on record as 
heping Ruth’s record withstands 
this latest onslaught. 

In private conversations, other 
baseball pros—especially old-timers 
—express the same sentiment. 

No one loved the great Bambino 
more than the fans but they ap-' 
parently do not feel his memory 
would be tarnished should Mantle 
set a new mark. The composite 
sentiment of the 38 fans who said 
they were rooting for Mantle 
would go something like this: 

“Records are made to be broken. 
Id be a heel if Mantle had a 
chance for a new record and I 
rooted against him. If he can do it 
- on his own, why shouldn't he set 
a new record?” 

The two fans who were uncer- 
tain—Bud Butler of New — 
and Frank L. Smythe of New York 
agreed on the following: 

“It would be hard to root against 
a kid who’s never done anything 
bad to me. But at the same time, 
I might feel a bit sad if somebody 
busted the old Babe’s record. It's 
such a tribute to his greatness.” 

Here’s a sample of the remarks 
made by fans who said they are 
rooting for Mantle to set a new 
mark: 

Con Salwoski, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
I saw Ruth at his best but I would 
not root against Mantle. Records 
are made to be broken.” 

Archie Tavecchio and Ed Bar- 
nett of Totowa, N. J.: “We'd both 
like to see him break Ruth’s mark.” 

Anthony Cutter of Morristown, 
' N. J.: “In a way it weuld be a 
shame—but I'd still like to see 
Mickey to it. Records are made to 
be broken.” . 

Raymond and Anthony Picaroni 
of Elizabeth, N. J.: “We wouldn’t 
especially like to see anybody 
break the old Babe’s mark but if 
Mickey close we couldn't root 
against him. Hf he can do it, let 
him do it.” 
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Mickey 


Babe’s Widow Roots 


For Mickey Too 


“If the Babe were alive today 
he’d be rooting for Mickey 
Mantle to break his record.” So 
said Mrs.. Babe Ruth on the 
eighth anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death. 

“You' know how the Babe 
was,” Mrs. Ruth continued. “He 
was jealous of no one. As for 
me, I wish Mickey the best of 
luck.” 


Dodgers in “a 
Again in ‘57 


, The all-around success of the! > 


Brooklyn Dodgers at their “mos- 
quito Junction” annex assures Jer- 
sey City baseball fans of at least 


seven more games there in 1957,)} 


Buzzy Bavasi said yesterday. 

The Dodgers wound up their 
seven-game program at Roosevelt; 
Stadium and even though the 
Giants beat them 1-0, on Johnny 
Antonelli’s two-hitter, it was an- 
other big occasion at the gate. 

For the seven games here, in: 
which Brooklyn won all but the 
last, the total attendance was 148,- 
371 or an average of 21,196. 


Bavasi said the Dodgers prob-) 


ably would not increase their 
seven-game total at their annex 
next, even though the crowds here 
have been consistently bigger than 
those at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn. 


Baker-Tommy Set 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 16.— 
Heavyweights Tommy “Hurricane” 
Jackson and Bob Baker will fight 
a televised 12-round bout at 
Forbes Field here Sept. 26 in one 
of the “elimination” matches to 
find a successor to retired cham- 
pion Rocky Marciano, promoter 
Ben Anolik announced here. 

Anolik said he will stage the 
fight in conjunction with the Dap- 
per Dan Charities with the Inter- 


Ist BIG LEAGUE 


EMMET ASHFORD, in his 
third year of umpiring for the 
Pacific Coast League, is being 
scouted by the National League, 
it is u cially reported. 


r 
STANDINGS 
(Not including yesterday's games). 
NATIONAL oe 


~ 


GAMES TODAY 
Pittsburgh at New York (night) 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia (night) 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati (night) 
Chicago at St. Louis (night) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York 
Cleveland 


Washington 45 
Kansas City ___.. 37 

GAMES TODAY 
New York at Baltimore (night) 
Detroit at Chicago (night) 
Kansas City at Cleveland (night) 
Washington at Boston (night) 
¥< ) 


Ted Predicts It 


Ted Williams went on record 
vesterday with a flat prediction 
that Mickey Mantle will break 
Babe Ruth's home run record this 
season. | 

“With Yogi Berra and Bill 
Skowron batting behind him, he 
has another advantage,” Williams 
added. “They're fine hitters, too, 
and: their presence nieans ‘ the 


national Boxing Commission handl- | 
ing only the TV facilities. 


pitchers have to pitch Mantle.” 


eee 


Month by Month Records 


April May June July Aug. Sept. Total 
12 
13 


Ruth (1927 
Foxx (1932 
Greenberg (1938 3 
Mantle (1956) 4 
* Before yesterday—16 games to 


4 
4 


BOSTON, Aug. 16.—A leukemia- 
‘stricken Cuban boy flashed a warm. 
smile. despite his plain today and 
said softly, “Meester Williams is a 
friend of mine.” 

In Ted Williams, the pain-filled 
eyes of little Pedro of Havana saw 
a great man who shyly gives un- 
stintingly of work and money to 
the cause of fighting cancer in 
children. 

. Pedro is well aware that the oft 

ill-tempered Red Sox slugger was 
- fined $5,000 for spitting in the ball. 
. But Pedro also know. Williams as 
a person. So does William Koster, 
executive director of the B ype 
Fund Foundation, the. only or: 


those attributed to his influence are 
inestimable,” Koster disclosed, “to 
say nothing of the spirit his per- 
sonal visits spread to everyone.” 


have is changed into, reasonable 
hopefulness 


Another Side of Ted Williams... 


ganiza of its kind in the world seek- 
ing the cause—and cure—of cancer 
in children. 

Perhaps Pedro, Koster and the 
sorrowing letter of a_ grieving| 
father provide some sleuntian 
— so. man yfans want to pay 
Williams’ fine. ) 

“I know what Ted has done the 
pest seven years and I can Say that 

is Own contributions as well as 


“The utter hopelessness some 


2 when : told they 


es 


60 
38 
38 

? 


_ 9 
‘32 
10 
7 


9 
7 
9 
§* 


17 
10 
12 
? 


9 
12 
15 
7 


9 


$9. 


could not be charged for doctors, 
medicine, x-rays, etc.” 

Pedro, battling cancer of the 
blood, is just one of the 280 cur- 


rent foundation patients, children 
living on a day-to-day basis with 
the-. second biggest  killer—after 
accidents—of youngsters. 

The temperamental Williams al- 
ways has strived to play down his 
role in the organization, to. hide 
this human side of his strange per- 
sonality. But this year, oneene 
his public participation would hel 
more, he. ted the genera 


on the | 
scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


‘We Came to Boo...’ and Other Items 


WHEN JACKIE ROBINSON got to the Jersey City ball 
park Wednesday night he found a letter waiting for him signed by 
28 members of the Bristols Social and Athletic Club of Bayonne, 
N.J. It apologized for having booed him in a prior J.C. game. 
“We came to boo and to show our dislike,” the youngsters wrote, 
“but these have changed to admiration because of your courage 


~ and ability.” 


After the gorgeous 1-0 two-hit shutout, the Giants must thave 
been warbling the hit tune of the writers 1955 show “An-tonelli, 
ohnny Antonelli . . .”, sung to the tune of “Alouette.” -With 
egal courageous hurling and Willie Mays firing the winning 
low, it was a moment of nostalgic return to the all-conquering 
glories of 1954 for Giant fans. | : 

Is a $5,000 fine for spitting into the grass of the ballpark 
fitting when the fine for someone spitting in the crowded subway 
system is $35... ? 

The St. Louis Hawks of the pro basketball league may have 
signed up the closest thing sect to Tom Gola in Willie Naulls 
of UCLA, a smooth operating 6-54% star who can play front and 
back, rebound, defend, and shoot deadly. He Jed the Coast in all 


departments by wide margins. With Pettit and Selvy about the 


premises, ind the reinforcements of Macauley and Ramsey, this 
club could do better than the St. Louis Cards. 


Speaking about which city, fans can’t be too happy about 
Frank Lanc’s trading, not with Harvey Haddix, a favorite, winning 
big for Philly, and Virdon, last year’s rookie of the year, hitting 
over .300 for Pittsburgh: And wait till this young Jackie Brandt 
blossoms out as a Giant star in another year. The Card brass 
gambled all on this year with its trades for vets Dickson and Weh- 


co 


, Te 


a | 


UNITY 


We note $10 for the paper’s fund drive from “Giant 
fans happy over the two straight lickings handed the 
Dodgers.” 


JS 


are with the Yanks’ Denver farm club. Throneberry, b 


chairmanship ,of the. annual cam- 
paign for funds, atateat 
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meir, Dark and Lockman. The latter two had largely outlived 
their usefulness at the Polo Grounds in any case. Though you can 
hardly tell it from the current Giant standing, Stoneham made 
another good trade. What do we mean by “another’? Well, how 
about the one bringing Dark and Stanky and a 1951 pennant to 
the Polo Grounds for Gordon, Kerr and Marshall? And the one 
bringing An-tonelli, Johnny Antonelli and another. pennant for 


Bobby Thomson? 
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WHAT HAPPENS to ‘em. ... . Luke Sewell was the manager 
who breught the St. Louis Browns the only pennant in their his- 
tory, in 1944. He has just been fired as manager of the Seattle 
club of the Pacific Coast League because the team fell from first 
place to second with a losing streak. (Among the reasons—the loss 
of ace veteran pitcher Larry Jansen, sold to the Cincinnati Reds.) 
Luke is the third PCL manager to get the mid-season axe this 
year, Tommy Helmes and Eddie Joost getting the same reward 
from Portland and San Francisco. Real security, this managing for 
owner- sportsmen.” : 

Speaking olf which breed, we never received an answer to 
our July 17 telegram to new Detroit owners Fred Knorr and John 
Fetzer which read, “Congratulations. Since Tigers one of two 
American League teams never to field Negro players, democratic 
minded fans everywhere interested your position this important 
question. Happy publish. your statement. policy Tigers regarding 
fielding players of big league caliber regardless color. Appreciate 
return wircc. Best wishes.” Lack of a reply is very eloquent. Any 
group pushed in ahead of an equal offer by Bill Veeck, a man 
with baseball experience, and which promptly. puts Spike Briggs 
in a kev administrative post, is going to hold on to the old diehard ~ 
Briggs policies as long as it can, which is as long as Detroiters 

t ‘em. ° 

Most. Valuable Players up to date—Mickey Mantle and Hank 
Aaron. Mickey is obvious enough. Without him the Yanks prob- 
ably would still win the pennant, though the runaway would no 
jonger be there. Take Aaron's consistent hitting away from the 
Braves and you could easily see them 4th or 5th right now. This 
can be said of no other player. That's Most Valuable. 
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SPOR!S PAGE writing can be sorry. Item on the World- 
Telegram and Sun page, complete as, it appeared: Head—“Roselli 
Goes.” Story. “Milwaukee. Aug. 13—Reserve catcher Bob. Roselli 
of the Braves hds been optioned to Wichita of the American Ass’n. 
He got only one hit—a home run—in four pineh hit appearances 
for the Braves.” Only one hit ... as if that were the test and the 
reason for his going back. Any pinch hitter who averages one for 
four, .250, is a very handy gent to have around, especially if that 
one is a home rin! 

“Game called account of darkness in sixth.” That note from 
Chicago rings a nostalgic: bell from another era, the era of daytime 
baseball. The Cubs have no lights, the only team without them. 

. Brick Laws is readying a big cash sale for 21-year-old Negro 
pitcher Charlie Beamon. He turned down a reported $70, 
offer from Cleycland two years ago. Beamon can apparently do 
other things besides pitch. He stole home at Hollywood last week 
to win his own game. 

Things to come dept. in the American. League: Top three 
hitters in the. American Association are Kubek, Throneberry and 
Martyn and top pitcher with 11-2 is De alo. All four were 
er 0 Ce 
Red Sox sub, leads in homers, rbis, runs and total bases. = 

The U.S. Paddle Tennis Ass'n will give a testimonial luncheon 
to Althea Gibson. Aug. 28. The woman tennis star will receive a 
plaque emblematic of her victory in the New York City paddle 
tennis tourney of 1939, an event in which there were 60,000 en- 


' tries. Paddle: tennis was Althea’s jumping off sport to tennis. - 
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